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More Money for Education 


The English Board of Education Estimates for the year 1939-40 
show another increase in the amount of money allocated by 
the Government for educational purposes. The increase 
amounts to nearly a million and a quarter pounds, and the 
total is the largest in the history of the country. The chief 
factor in the increase is the additional amount devoted 
to higher education (£590,000). On elementary edu- 
cation there will be an increase of £165,400, despite a 
prospective decline in the number of children on the 
rolls. It is encouraging to find that the large « 
ture now being undertaken by the nation in con 
nection with armaments and defence has not had 
the effect of reducing the allocation for edu 
cation. The increase in allowance for higher 
education is to be devoted chiefly to the 
technical branch. 


— “The Schoolmaster.’ 


NOVEMBER, 1939 
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A good Typewriter will enable you to do more and 
better work in less time. The Remington Portable is 
the choice of thousands. 
Each—$39.50; $49.50; $60.00; $75.00 
Terms arranged. 


UNIT STUDY READERS 
A most remarkable series of Supplementary Read- 
ing Material for the Elementary School grades. 
Each, postpaid 15c. 
Send for list of 150 titles. 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN READING 
These eliminate work and drudgery in preparing 
seatwork material. 4 books, each, postpaid 17c 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
Carefully graded, drill and thought material, all 
ready for use. 6 books, each, postpaid 17c 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
An abundance of drill and practice material on each 
phase of English Education. 7 books, grades 2 to 
8. Each, postpaid 17c 


CONVENTION VISITORS 

This will be an excellent opportunity to call 

and examine our Christmas Entertainment Ma- 
terial. 


Always the newest in Teachers’ Helps 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
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W elcome-- 
To Our Visitors 


The City of Calgary extends a hearty wel- 
come to the teachers in attendance at the 


Conventions being held in Calgary. 


We trust that your stay in Calgary will be 
both profitable and pleasant and extend 
our best wishes for very successful Conven- 


tions. 


ANDREW DAVISON, 


Mayor. 





CALGARY, ALBERTA 


REMEMBER 
THIS ADDRESS 


at convention time — 


Remington Rand Limited 
110 Sixth Ave. W. 
Calgary M 1507 


May We Offer 
our Assistance 
in your 
Commercial 


Teaching 
Problems? 


Get extra value from your Convention visit to Calgary. Mr. W. V. 
McCord, our sales manager there, has been trained to help schools 
and teachers in all problems connected with teaching typing. 
Present any questions you have to him and get the benefit of his 
experience. 
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EDITORIAL 


employed by the school divisions at the prospect 

of the establishment of divisions adversely 
affecting the economic prospects of the teacher; in 
fact, one might go so far as to state that real fear is 
being felt and expressed that the teachers are being 
expected to take too much of a “salary rap” as a token 
of their support of the large unit principle. Such at 
least is the impression gained by written communica- 
tions, telegrams, long distance telephone calls and in- 
terviews between the A.T.A. staff and the Executive of 
locals or individual teachers. 


F ACTS of the case are, of course, that there had been 


( ‘amped yah concern is shown by teachers 


an oversupply of teachers which had just about dis- 

appeared when the new divisions were established. 
This meant that teachers of the Province, no longer at 
the mercy of the law of supply and demand, were be- 
ginning to possess some bargaining power again. Since 
that time the teachers employed by the individual 
school districts have been in a much more favorable 
position to have their salaries raised. The individual 
school districts realized that “cheap” teachers were not 
to be had and therefore were prepared to offer a better 
salary to maintain the good teacher in their school or 
to secure a new well-qualified teacher. All in all, there- 
fore, the teachers of the Province, particularly in the 
rural districts, were in a happy position to gain, in some 
measure, ground lost before the oversupply rolled them 
back in the years 1933 to 1937. Then along came the 
divisions. 


T WAS well known by all concerned that the first 
eleven divisions established, excepting Lethbridge No. 
7, and perhaps St. Mary’s, No. 2, covered areas which 

had been stricken by drouth or pests or were what 
might be called the pioneer areas with very little land 
under cultivation. In the light of these facts, the negotia- 


tions between teachers and divisional boards in 1937 
and 1938, particularly 1937, were considerably influ- 
enced by the conditions then prevailing. The several 
groups of teachers demurred but little at the adoption 
of a salary schedule by the board more or less in keeping 
with the economic condition of the taxpayers. And be 
it said to their credit, both boards and teachers, the 
rare exception proving the rule, reciprocated by ap- 
preciating the difficulties each of the other. All honor 
to them! 


NCIDENTALLY, it must be stated with regret that 
unfortunate crop and other conditions continuing to 
prevail in such areas, nothing substantial in the way of 

amelioration of the sad salary conditions can be im- 
mediately expected—unless, of course, a fairy god- 
mother comes along in the form of much greater State 
aid either provincial or federal in support of elementary 
schools. But the saddest feature of this whole salary 
question in this Province is that these salary schedules 
so grudgingly but none the less cheerfully tempered to 
the conditions prevailing in what might be called 
necessitous areas, were pounced upon by many div- 
isional boards as the basis for salary schedules of much 
wealthier divisions since established. Furthermore, the 
teachers were confronted with another situation which 
militated against certain of the divisional school boards 
negotiating a generous schedule of salaries with their 
teachers. It is this: Of the wealthier districts in those 
good old days (i.e. for school boards) many such able 
to afford to burn up gasoline making their trips to the 
Department with their pockets turned inside out, or 
otherwise impressing the Department that the school 
districts were minus the wherewithal to pay a reason- 
able salary, had secured permission to pay at rates sub- 
stantially below the Minimum. Thus in many of these 
areas enormously more wealthy than others, the average 











salary of the teacher (with the authority of the previous 
Minister) was very little higher, in some cases even 
lower, than in the drouth-stricken areas. This, of 
course, had its repercussions on the generosity or other- 
wise of the schedule of salaries when the wealthier div- 
isions were established. Many board members, anxious 
to prove that the divisions could operate economically 
and provide the same or better services, made their plea 
to the teachers that they should be prepared to ward-off 
possibilities of the divisional boards’ being called to 
account by their ratepayers for any increase in teachers’ 
salaries, etc., etc. 
GAIN, the Department was in a difficult position 
also. They knew the past, yes. They naturally 
looked forward to seeing the large divisions es- 
tablished with a minimum of opposition: therefore, if 
adamant in refusing authority to pay members of div- 
isional boards’ staffs below $840.00, the tendency could 
hardly have been otherwise than to increase the pay roll 
of teachers with its resultant “backfire” from those gun- 
ning against the new legislation. Naturally they did not 
feel like forcing school boards to raise materially the sal- 
ary of teachers in the early years of the establishment of 
divisions—yes, even though well aware that individual 
school districts previously had been “getting away” 
with murder almost, paying well below the Minimum 
Salary and functioning on a mill rate of anything from 
three to five mills. The teachers naturally were indis- 
posed to take full advantage of the changing conditions 
of supply and demand of teachers within the Province; 
however, it must be admitted that this forebearance of 
many local groups of teachers has been misinterpreted 
by many of the wealthy school boards: for example, 
one school division with an assessment of over 
$18,000,000, intending to operate but 62 rooms this 
year, wanted a schedule based on a minimum salary of 
$700.00. In contrast to this, however, we have a school 
division with over one hundred teachers, with well 
over $60,000 to meet as liabilities accrued of the in- 
dividual school boards, starting with the minimum of 
$840.00, minus a percentage cut, although the as- 
sessment is but $2,600,000, seven times smaller. The 
paradox is, of course, that many wealthy boards, by 
reason of the fact that they are wealthy, seem to have 
a proportional influence and power in fighting for a 
low minimum; for example, we have had cases where 
several wealthy divisions just “ganged up” together 
with one end in view apparently, of resisting the mini- 
mum of $840.00 for teachers, which they are well able 
to pay without hurt to themselves or the taxpayers. 
Yes, many of the poorer divisions have made heroic 
attempts to effect a generous schedule for their teachers, 
while on the other hand, some divisions peculiarly 
wealthy in comparison, are boasting of a very question- 
able achievement in the reverse direction. Certain of 
the better circumstanced divisions have made no appli- 
cations whatsoever to the Minister for approval to pay 
any teacher on their staff below $840.00. All honor to 
them, and to their superintendent who was able to lead 
his school board to see the light. 
As was to be expected of course, when the teachers 
employed by certain of these wealthy, anti-reasonable- 
pay divisions found an opportunity to locate elsewhere, 
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they made haste to do so, much to the chagrin of the 
school boards concerned. But on second thoughts the 
school boards found that a teacher of long standing and 
efficiency, had he continued with them, would have 
drawn a higher salary than the minimum. So here again 
Shylock (no insult intended to the Hebrews) wins out. 
You see it is good “business” to employ more untried 
normal school graduates—it lowers the pay roll. 


HERE is yet one other significant sidelight on this 

matter of the establishment of salary schedules in 

divisions. Gone are the days of bargaining between 
individual school district and the teacher. Then salary 
rates could be changed very quickly from year to year, 
even term to term, to meet the situation confronting 
board and teacher. But it takes months to negotiate a 
divisional salary schedule and when once adopted and 
mutually agreed upon by board and staff, it is compara- 
tively a permanent settlement, operating for some years 
at least. As we see things shaping themselves: war and 
war prices coming into vogue; a shortage of teachers ac- 
tually with us; prospected substantial increases in cost of 
living for teachers as well as for all others in the com- 
munity; with prospected rise in farm produce—all these 
factors bearing on the situation—it is apparent that un- 
less certain divisional school boards change their tactics 
and adopt a more generous attitude, it will be difficult 
for this Association to restrain whole groups of our 
members from taking the bit between the teeth. It is 
too much to expect that teachers in Alberta shall fore- 
stall opposition to the larger unit by cheerfully serving 
continuously for a lower rate of salary than would have 
been obtainable had the large divisions not been institu- 
ted at all. Teachers have anticipated with joy the estab- 
lishment of the divisions, knowing the policy to be 
sound educationally, good administratively, safe and 
economical, and withal full of promise for the child. 
They are prepared to bear a share of sacrifice for the 
benefit of the reform. On the other hand it would be 
puerile to attempt to urge that teachers have not some 
right to be interested in the size of the pay check, just 
as farmers are interested in the price of hogs or oats. 
But it is altogether too much to expect of them that 
they can sit unconcerned and silent when sacrifices are 
demanded of them by people in certain areas well able 
to function easily without such financial sacrifice being 
necessary. This beating-down policy on the part of 
certain wealthy divisions is the one blot on the admin- 
istrational side of the present Alberta system, and calls 
for action by teachers, superintendents, Department 
and divisional boards otherwise disposed. 
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Remembrance Day 


November 11, 1939 





Some twenty-one years ago, the war, known as the Great War, closed. We made a peace, the 
Peace of Versailles. It now appears to have been but a truce. We are at war again fighting the 
same enemy. The Great War was fought to make the world safe for democracy. It didn’t. The battle 
to save democracy is still on our hands. 


“If ye break faith, 
We shall not sleep, 
Though poppies blow 
On Flanders’ Fields.” 


What are we fighting for? We are fighting for the right of the small state to live its own life 
secure from the threat of the aggressor. The battle is to determine which of two types of govern- 
ment shall prevail—dictatorship or self-government. 


A Despotic State A Free State 


i. People are ruled by a dictator. 1. People rule themselves. 

2. A regimented people. 2. Af ] 

8. Only one political party recognized : ee . 

: . 3. No restraint on number of political parties. 
4. A popular assembly in form only. ae ; iy ee 
5. Militaristic 4. Free functioning parliamentary institutions. 
: : Pc a 5. Non-militaristic 

6. Lust for power and territorial aggrandizement at cae : ‘ . 
the expense of small states. 6. The good neighbor attitude—to live and let live. 

7. A controlled press. 7. Freedom of the press. 

8. Free speech repressed. 8. Freedom of speech. ; 

9. Labor unions suppressed. 9. Labor free to organize. 

10. Either Non-Christian or nationalistic in religion. 10. Religious freedom and toleration. 

11. A people living continually under conditions of fear 11.A people happy in the knowledge that they are 
and the menace of spies. ruling themselves. 


Should the Nazi ideology prevail, it is hard to visualize what the world would be like. The 
British Empire in all likelihood would be dissolved. England and France might become second class 
powers. All the peoples of Europe would pass under the hegemony of Nazi Germany. The freedom 
of the individual in Europe would pass. The United States would be the only great power left to 
sustain the cause of human freedom. Canada’s destiny could be either of three things—a German 
possession, an independent state, a part of the United States of America. Should the allies be de- 
feated, the prospects for the world are lamentably dark. Canada expects every man, woman and 
child to do his or her bit to thwart such a possibility. 


The resumption of war after the short period of but twenty-one years brings a feeling of 
real discouragement to all who have been looking for the dawn of the day when the good neighbor 
attitude would prevail throughout the world, when misunderstandings and differences could be 
solved in friendly negotiations around the conference table, and when war would be no more. It 
isn’t likely that that day will ever arrive unless all leading nations of the world, at least, base their 
governments and policies on the principles of the Christian philosophy of life in fact as well as in 
— This, I understand, is what is meant by “moral re-armament” of which we hear so 
much. 


Armistice or Remembrance Day falls on Saturday this year and the two days just prior are 
being taken over as Convention days. Let us hold our commemorative exercises on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 8th. 


“At the going down of the sun, and in the morning, 
We shall remember them.” 


—By G. A. McKEE, O.B.E., B.A., Superintendent of Schools, Edmonton Public School Board. 





November, 1939 
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MAPS "xe 
UP TO DATE 


As educators know, they are not available in text 





- books ... due, of course, to fast-changing condi- 
i ple ea 





e interna cir classe® tions. So teachers and students, who must be 








correctly informed, find their wants supplied in 
the up-to-the-minute maps, like the one reproduced 


above, printed in The Star Weekly. 
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Summary of Columbia Programs to Improve Education 
in the United States 


By Miss CHRISTINE MANSER, B.A., Edmonton 


Education for Democracy, sponsored by Teachers’ Col- 

lege of Columbia University, met on the morning of 
August 17, 1939, after two days of preliminary group dis- 
cussion. They heard members of the College faculty, who had 
acted as discussion leaders at the seminars, summarize the 
programs the delegates had evolved for improving education 
in the United States. 

Each of the groups had studied a different problem re- 
lating to education for democracy in order that a codified 
plan which would be adaptable to schools throughout the 
United States might be prepared. The following are the group 
recommendations given in summary form. 


Prof. George S. Counts, chairman for the seminar on 
“What is Democracy?” stated that the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining must be recognized as essential to the preser- 
vation of democracy. There had been wide disagreements as 
to the part organized labor should play in democracy. Some 
had felt that the company union would meet the require- 
ments of democracy while others believed that the system 
of “free enterprise’ was the only possible economic founda- 
tion for democracy. 


The seminar, headed by Prof. Harold F. Clark, which dis- 
cussed the “Influences Changing the Workings of Democ- 
racy” declared that the group rather than the individual, 
was the basic operating unit in the economic and political 
organization of society today. It was decided that the power 
of such groups would have to be limited because “‘too power- 
ful or centralized control of capital, labor or agriculture 
would be dangerous to democracy.” 


Prof. Erling M. Hunt reporting on “Education for Citizen- 
ship” listed the following main weaknesses or blocks to cur- 
rent efforts at education for citizenship. 


1. Lack of reality in the subject matter and experiences 
provided in many of the schools. 

2. Necessity for adapting school experience, subject mat- 
ter and procedures to pupils of widely varying abili- 
ties. 

8. Lack of “positive, colorful and active elements” in 
education for citizenship. 

4. Failure in many instances to train pupils to think, to 
use facts and to cope with propaganda. 

5. Failure of schools in general to provide adequate and 

continuing experience in the practice of democracy 

in the classroom, the school and the community. 

Lack of a program for developing leaders. 

The difficulty of finding teachers with the personal 

and professional qualities needed for a program in 

which the teacher is often the determining factor in 
ultimate success or failure. 


The group under Prof. Forkner on ‘Education for Eco- 
nomic Life’ agreed that although the economic life of the 
individual is important the main effort of education should 
continue to be the building of character, the promoting of 
straight thinking and the developing of personality. It was 
decided that the most serious problem which educators had 
to face was the gap between the classroom experience of the 
individual and life when he leaves formal education. There 
had been too little information for school use, it was agreed, 
about industrial relationships which had resulted in leaving 
the student open to bias and propaganda in later life. 

Speaking as chairman of “Education for Personal and 
Family Relationships”, Prof. Helen J. Bond strongly advised 


[}) eascation to the sixteen seminars at the Congress on 
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that all school curricula provide “instruction in and prepara- 
tion for family life.” It was pointed out that in everyday 
family relationships children should be able “to see democ- 
racy at its best.” 


Prof. Leta Hollingsworth reported that the seminar on 
“Adaptation of Education to Individual Differences” agreed 
that a democratic educational program should provide for 
individual differences in learning rate and also for the 
development of differences in aptitudes and interests in terms 
of actual vocational and avocational opportunities. In higher 
education opportunities should be provided for the most capa- 
ble, it was explained, regardless of economic or social status. 

“Freedom of Teaching” was the problem studied under 
the chairmanship of Prof. C. Linton. This seminar noted that 
while freedom of teaching is necessary for the freedom of 
learning which is essential to the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of living, the following limitations on teaching 
freedom must be taken into account: the competence of the 
teacher, the age and maturity of the learner, the state of 
public opinion in the community and the nature of the educa- 
tional process itself. The chairman remarked that “freedom 
of teaching cannot be conceived apart from time, place and 
circumstance. If the community is not ready for the dis- 
cussion of a certain issue in the school the basic problem is to 
educate the public.” This seminar agreed that one of the most 
important factors in achieving freedom of teaching is an 
effective program of public relations in which “school, home, 
church, business and civic groups and other agencies operate.” 


Prof. D. P. Cottrell stated that his group on “Freedom of 
Teaching in Civic Life” had declared that it is fundamental 
to American democracy that teachers in common with other 
professional groups shall feel free to affiliate with such organ- 
izations as they regard to be important (1) to their personal 
and professional development and (2) to their effective par- 
ticipation in civic affairs. It was explained that teachers 
should be free to become candidates for public office and to 
participate in political campaigns, bearing in mind that such 
activities “must not encroach upon the energy required to 
perform their strictly professional duties.” 


As chairman for “Education and Government’, Prof. 
George P. Sayer demanded Federal aid for schools in order 
to “provide an acceptable minimum of financial support for 
education in all states.”” These members particularly urged 
that such aid be allocated without the Federal government’s 
demanding in return Federal control of education. This 
group by a two to one vote approved a system of local con- 
trol of education under which “ local boards of education 
should have fiscal independence both as to total amount and 
items of its budget, subject only to the control that the peo- 
ple have in changing its membership through elections.” It 
urged that the function of the state in education be confined 
to establishing general minimum standards for qualifications 
of teachers, length of school terms, level of financial support 
and construction of school buildings. 

Prof. John Childs on “Education for Minorities”, said 
that this seminar unanimously agreed that the serious educa- 
tional inequalities in the United States caused mainly by eco- 
nomic conditions be eliminated. It decided that the use of 
Federal Funds was an indispensable means of attaining that 
goal. The schools should seek to introduce the young, it was 
said, to the social, economic and political conditions which 
create minority problems for elements in the American popu- 
lation. 








The seminar on “Adaptations to Population Changes” pre- 
sided over by Prof. W. C. Hallenbeck agreed that the cost 
of education must be distributed over a wider basis than 
local taxation, if equality of educational opportunity was to 
be realized. A plan was approved whereby Federal aid to 
education might be increased through the redistribution of 
funds to the states with a corresponding assumption of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the various states for the develop- 
ing of a more adequate educational program for “out-of- 
school, out-of-work youth.” 

Prof. G. W. Hartman stated that the seminar on “Edu- 
cation by Non-Scholastic Agencies” approved the functioning 
of such agencies as the Parent-Teacher’s Association, the 
American Association of University Women, the National 
Grange and Labor Union as representative, non-scholastic, 
educational institutions. Such agencies should act as work- 
shops and training centers for democracy, promoting habits 
of co-operation, stimulating study and experimentation and 
making significant facts available to all ‘‘for the sake of an 
enlightened public opinion.” 

Prof. Harold Rugg speaking for the seminar on “Democ- 
racy of Culture” stated that the achievement of a high level 
of culture was being “tragically hampered” by a vast body 
of public opinion marked by inertia and public indifference. 
The widespread achievement of culture in a democratic so- 
ciety will require, the group said, a tremendous increase in 
the expenditure of Federal education funds for the building 
of a high order of cultural appreciation among the people. 
Such funds should be kept under the control and direction of 
the people in the local communities, it was reported. 


Prof: L. Englehardt whose seminar had discussed “What 
Shall be Done?” recommended that the formation of local 
and state lay conferences on educational policy be encouraged 
by the participating groups in the congress. It also recom- 
mended that Dean Russell appoint a continuation committee 
to consider the results of the Congress and to prepare 
specific plans for further activities. The findings of the con- 
ference, it was agreed should be sent to the various organ- 
izations which they represented and they should in turn co- 
operate in putting the program into immediate effect in 
every community. 

No sooner had the reports containing these reeommenda- 
tions been delivered than an under current of opposition was 
heard from many delegates. Representatives of business and 
industry, in particular, protested that their seminar groups 
had not, as reported by the chairman, agreed on these rec- 
ommendations. 

The four hundred delegates representing business, labor, 
agriculture and education concluded the Congress sessions at 
a mass meeting held in Carnegie Hall the same evening. De- 
spite the sweltering heat there was an audience of 3500. Dr. 
Briggs read a digest of the discussion held in each seminar 
meeting. “I report them to you not emphatically as official 
recommendations of the Congress at large or even of the 
individual seminar groups’ he noted, “but rather as indica- 
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tive of what the delegate members think are matters that 
should receive profound and continued consideration in the 
months to come.” 

H. W. Prentiss Jr., President of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
speaking as the representative of business and industry at the 
Congress, asserted that too much democracy was the greatest 
“pitfall” now facing the American Republic. ‘Hence at all 
hazards the difference between a republic and a democracy 
must be made clear to the American people. For the advocates 
of Communism, Socialism, Fascism, Nazism and New Liberal- 
ism are constantly obscuring vital issues by juggling with the 
favorable connotation that the word democracy possesses in 
the mind of the masses.” 

Among others who spoke was Dr. John Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, who urged a demonstration of 
success. “In the same way that the nineteenth century ‘land 
of opporunity’ aroused great hope in the hearts of depressed 
people and encouraged them to throw off the yoke of feudal 
monarchy” he said, “a twentieth century demonstration of 
democratic success will arouse regimented people, encourag- 
ing them to break the chains of dictatorship.” He warned 
that educators would be “off on the wrong foot” if they at- 
tempted merely to propagandize people on the desirability of 
democracy. He noted that “it isn’t democracy that is in 
question in the minds of many; what they are worried about 
is the economic and social system which fails to give them 
opportunity and reasonable security.” 

A message from Edouard Herriot, President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies was read to the Congress. “I hope that 
from your Congress will come a vigorous protest against this 
return to barbarism” . .. “democracy is the only form of 
government capable of emphasizing the dignity of the human 
being, of giving him liberty and responsibility at the same 
time.” 

Earl Baldwin, of Bewdley, former British Prime Minis- 
ter, was greeted with a tumultuous standing ovation by the 
8500 persons present when he entered Carnegie Hall. Speak- 
ing at the Congress dinner August 16 he had warned that the 
world was no longer “safe for democracy”. This evening in a 
brief impromptu address he repeated what he said had been 
his advice to British subjects: ‘do your duty as citizens, care- 
ful in the choice of men and women to represent you, diligent 
in the work you do among your fellow citizens.” He added 
“and never forget this, a rotten spot in the democracy— 
where people neglect their duties, where corruption may 
creep in, where carlessness comes, is like a bad apple in a bar- 
rel of apples. The bad apple doesn’t get any good from con- 
tact with the good apples, but it won’t take the good apples 
long to get rotten from the bad.” 

An interesting feature of the evening was the music pro- 
vided by the Junior Negro Choir. The words of their first 
number Lift High Every Voice and Sing were composed by 
the negro poet James Weldon Johnson and the music by J. 
Rosamond Johnson. During the singing of their last number 
America the Beautiful the audience stand 

Dr. William F. Russell, dean of Teachers’ College and 
Chairman of the Congress spoke briefly to conclude the 
meeting. 
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_ RICH MAN, POOR MAN, BEGGARMAN, TEACHER 


C.T.F. Bulletin No. 2, addressed to every teacher in Canada 


AST month we presented the general table of salaries 
for 58,987 Canadian Teachers. As you scrutinized Table 
A, you must have asked: “Well, what about Minimum Wage 
legislation?” That was certainly our reaction when we first 
delved into the subject. In seven of the nine Canadian prov- 
inces, there is legislation designed to protect girls and 
women from the physical and moral dangers inherent in 
working for wages which do not provide food, clothing and 
shelter. We quote now from the C.T.F. Salaries Report: 

“The Canada Year Book, 1938, presents (pp. 806-7) 
a summary of ‘Minimum Wage Rates for Female Workers 
in Canada, as at December 31, 1937’. Rates are there 
presented for Nova Scotia, Quebec and all provinces west 
thereof, in such vocations as Canning, Laundering, Hair- 
dressing and Office Work. Workers are also differentiated 
as ‘Adults, experienced’ and ‘Minors, learners, etc.’ 

“Under heading ‘Manufacturing’ the following week- 
ly minimum wages for minors, learners, etc., are given: 
$6.00 - 10.00, 6.00 - 11.00, 6.00 - 11.00, 6.00 - 11.00 
7.00 - 11.00, 6.00 - 11.00 and 7.00 - 13.00. The writer 
assumes that a reasonable average minimum wage may be 
derived by averaging the seven means: $8.00, 8.50, 8.50, 
8.50, 9.00, 8.50 and 10.00. Thus $8.71 would be the 
average weekly minimum wage for female minors, learn- 
ers, etc., in Canadian manufacturing industries. By a 
similar process employing the 41 weekly wage figures in 
the summary, we find that the average weekly minimum 
wage for all female minors, learners, etc., covered by 
minimum wage legislation is $9.185. 

“This gives a yearly wage in that unskilled labor group 
of $459.25 (ie. 50 x $9.185). 

“A similar calculation may fairly be used to discover 
the average minimum wage set by Provincial Wage Boards 
for experienced female workers. The average of the means 
of 46 rates listed in the summary is $12.034, giving the 
experienced female worker an average minimum annual 

- salary of $601.70 (ie. 50 x $12.034). 

“The same Canada Year Book, 1938 provides us on 
page 804 with standard rates of wages in male occupations, 
covering five leading cities from Halifax to Vancouver for 
the year 1937. 

“Taking means where necessary, and calculating on a 
44-hour week, -it is easy to construct the following table 
of Canadian wages for representative vocations: 


Average of Average Average 
Occupation Can. Wages Weekly Annual Wage 
per Hour Wage (50 weeks) 
Carpenter oi 03.5 3043. $.78 $34.32 $1716.00 
POM fi seed os oa .6695 29.46 1473.00 
Sheet Metal Workers .. .785 84.54 1727.00 
Laborers (Building) ... .415 18.26 913.00 
IOUS ow 6-0 90, 4:50 42 .68 29.92 1496.00 
Pressmen, job ........ bane 34.18 1709.00 
Trackmen & Laborers... .447 19.67 983.50 
(Electr. Railway) 
Labor, unskilled ...... .424 18.66 933.00 
(factory) 


“From the same source, since it is there available, may 
be taken the average wages of bindery girls, which will 
throw an interesting light upon the relative values set 
by our civilization upon the dexterous hands which put 
covers on books, and the dexterous brains which train our 
Canadian youth to read and understand those books. 

Bindery girls: Average weekly wage $ 14.27. 

Average annual wage 713.50.” 

Let us take a moment to dwell on four of the figures 

just quoted: 
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(1) $459.25 is the average of the minimum annual wages 
permitted by law in Canada to be paid to young girls 
who are learning to wrap parcels, tidy hotel rooms, 
dry-clean garments, wait at tables, etc. Over 10,000 
teachers are paid less than that for educating our 
future citizens. 

(2) $601.70 is the average of the minimum annual wages 

so permitted to be paid to experienced women who 

know how to do those tasks competently. Over 19,000 

teachers are paid less than that for maintaining the 

foundations of our civilized society. 

$933.00 is the average annual wage paid for 50 

weeks’ work to unskilled laborers in Canadian cities 

for sweeping shavings off the floor. Nearly 37,000 

teachers (or over 62 per cent of all the lay teachers 

in Canada) earn less than that for shaping the trained 
intelligence of the coming decades. 

(4) $713.50 is the average annual wage paid to girls, 
who, with shears, glue and nimble fingers fasten the 
covers on our school textbooks. That is more than 
25,000 of our teachers can draw in return for skil- 
fully interpreting and teaching the contents of those 
books to Canadian children. 

No wonder the teacher-salary situation has been called 
the greatest scandal in Canadian life today! Let nobody 
mistake our meaning. We do not suggest, and we are far 
from believing, that any of these workers is receiving too 
much, or that the tasks which they perform are essentially 
less worthy than those performed by the teacher. We shall 
be happy to see the day when the word “menial” is de- 
scribed in Webster as obsolete. But today’s situation is what 
we are concerned with, as it has been created by people who 
have believed that financial reward should be adjusted to 
the intelligence, training and skill demanded by the job in 
question. And from now on, the C.T.F. is in revolt against 
the national stupidity which rates more than half our teach- 
ers as something inferior to unskilled labor. 

Writing in the Alberta Labor Annual, 1939, Miss Mary 
Crawford refers to our Report and points the moral that 
agitation and publicity within the existing economic frame- 
work are not enough; on the ground that within that frame- 
work dishwashers, laborers, bindery girls, teachers and all 
will but share more or less inequitably in the bare subsist- 
ence which the system allows to the worker. Whether we go 
all the way with Miss Crawford or not (and the writer 
does) we Canadian teachers must at least take our political 
intelligence out of cold storage and use it to bring our calling 
and our colleagues out of disrepute and economic serfdom. 


(3 


~— 


The Comparison is Valid. 

The immediate reaction of the scoffer to our figures on 
industrial wages will be rather like this: “Oh, yeah! You 
say nothing about the unemployed and part-employed car- 
penters. You give us a figure for the man who works a full 
year.” Our answer is that we have a perfect right to do that. 
The salaries in Table A are in all cases the amounts which 
kept the school-room in operation the full year. You will find 
no mention there of unemployed teachers, or part-time teach- 
ers, or teachers so incompetent that nobody hired them, or 
untrained persons who would gladly call themselves teachers 
if doing so would get them a job. Table A is the story of 
wages paid to teachers for doing a full year’s work, and it is 
quite just to make the comparison with carpenters—or un- 
skilled laborers—doing a full year’s work. 

And if you persist in pressing the point, we will only 
retort that— 

If a skilled carpenter ‘can earn in four months as much 
as a skilled teacher can earn in a year, then there is a 
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scandalous discrimination against the teacher, from which 
the educational service is bound to suffer disastrously. 
The Cost of a Clean-up. 

It is surely not too much to claim that every Canadian 
teacher must be raised at least to the minimum wage status 
of women in industry; this we have found to average about 
$600 per year. What would that cost? Referring to table 
A (General Distribution of Canadian Teachers’ Salaries 
1938) we find: 


1880 teachers received less than $300. Call the average $250. 
7011 teachers received from $300 to $400. Call the average $350. 
4920 teachers received from $400 to $500. Call the average $450. 
5808 teachers received from $500 to $600. Call the average $550. 


The deficiency of salary in the first group would be ($600- 
$250) x 1380=$483,000; second group ($600—$350) x 
7011—$1,752,750; in the third group ($600—$450) x 4920 
=$738,000; in the fourth group ($600—$550) x 5808= 
$290,400. The total of those figures is $3,264,150. That is 
the price which Canada must pay to drag 19,000 Canadian 
teachers out of the slough of economic degradation—not 
right out, but at least to the edge. During the Depression 
years (1930-36), Canadian people consumed liquors and to- 
bacco to the value of 91% million dollars per year. So that 
the cost of a clean-up of this national disgrace—just to the 
extent of paying teachers a minimum industrial wage— 
would be one cigarette (or pipe, or glass) in twenty-eight. 

But that is not good enough. Education for democracy 
has to be more than a grudging, minimal doling out of three 
R’s by persons of the lowest economic and social competence. 
So at least have decided Britain, Ireland, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Australia. They start their young teachers 
at an average minimum of about $750, and give them reg- 
ular statutory increases with growing experience. 

Here are figures to illustrate our statement (referring in 
all cases to Rural women teachers with ist Class Certifi- 
cate): 

Minimum Annual 7 iil Maximum 


England & Wales .. $817 $1365 plus 


EES ecg eo ois coc 750 $25 or $50 $1100 
North Ireland ...... 725 $45 $1175 plus 
Province, Cape . 

of Good Hope... 750 $37.50 $1350 
New Zealand ...... 840 $60 $1080 


Australia: Separate states not available, but comparable to 
New Zealand. 

It is to be noted that in England and Wales, Scotland 
and New Zealand, the rural teacher rates a slightly higher 
salary than the urban teacher of equal experience; in no 
case does she rate lower. 

To bring the worst-paid groups of Canadian teachers up 
to the minimal level (say $750) would require some 
$6,566,000 additional taxation. 

Total Dominion and Provincial public expenditures in 
1934 were over $675,000,000; today they are higher. To 
modernize the teaching service of Canada in line with the 
rest of the Empire would require an increase of 1% (yes, 
one per cent) in public expenditure . . . without touching 
municipal or local finances at all. 

Sign of the Times. 

If we may trust the mature judgment of all parties in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa, the mass opinion of all 
the North American continent, and the unanimous action of 
all nations within the Empire, it would appear that Britain 
and France are fighting the World’s battle against a regime 
of violence and dishonor which would, unchecked, drag the 
human race down to a level of barbarism more horrible— 
because more powerfully mechanized—than any the world 
has known. In this hour of crisis Canada stands to arms with 
Britain. One province only calls “time out’ for a noisy 
political brawl to decide whether Democracy is worth de- 
fending. Believe it or not, that is also the province where 
7,500 out of about 13,500 teachers are earning less than 
$400 per year... “Education or catastrophe—which is it 
to be?” “B. BATTLE AXE” 
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A New Superintendent » 


MR. WALTER S. KOREK, B.Sc. 


Superintendent, Berry Creek Division No. 1 and Sullivan 
Lake Division No. 9 


R. WALTER S. KOREK was reared at Strathmore, 
Alberta, receiving his elementary and Junior High 

School education there. He attended Crescent Heights 
School, Calgary, where he obtained his senior matriculation. 
After graduating from 
the Provincial Normal 
School at Calgary, Mr. 
Korek taught for a year 
in a rural school near 
Cereal, Alberta. 

Then followed a series 
of Principalships. Prin- 
cipal of Cereal Schools, 
1925-27; Principal of 
Chinook Consolidated 
School District No. 16, 
1927-31; and Principal 
of Carstairs Schools, 
1931-33. 

In 1933 teaching was 
interrupted by attend- 
ance at the University of 
Alberta. Upon gradua- 
ting in 1935 with a B.Sc. 
degree, Mr. Korek was 
principal of the Peace 
River Schools for one 
year, resigning his posi- 
tion there in 1936 to ac- 
cept the position as Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools at Turner Valley where he 
also assisted in High School teaching. During the past three 
summers Mr. Korek has attended the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, where he has completed more than half of 
the required courses for a Master’s Degree in Education. 
After spending three years in Turner Valley, he resigned his 
position there at the end of September to accept the position 
as Superintendent of Schools in the Berry Creek and Sullivan 
Lake Divisions Nos. 1 and 9. 





When in Calgary be sure to visit us for 
Silks, Woolens and Fabrics of all kinds. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Ready-to-Wear, 
Silk Hosiery and Accessories 


NIPPON SILKS COMPANY 
119 - 8th Avenue West Calgary, Alberta 





FASHIONS ARE IMPORTANT 


At the Empire... 


It’s part of the Empire job to keep abreast of 
the new fabrics... the new colors .. . to learn 
if they demand any special procedure in dry 
cleaning. 

This constant awareness of current modes is 
one more reason why Empire dry cleaning is 
always superior—though it costs no more! 


Phone M7926 
Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
Branches: 234 12th Ave. West and 613 Centre Street 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


Page, that teachers who start a school shop or a home eco- 

nomics room face, first of all, a psychological task. They do 
not simply teach an option or two, they are introducing a 
long neglected field of education. It is a fact that in the mind 
of the average parent and of the average teacher the manual 
activities of education do not seem to have the same dignity 
and importance as the intellectual pursuits. It is the Manual 
Arts teacher’s mission to make people realize, that the full 
personality that we want to produce can only be formed by a 
combination of manual and intellectual and aesthetic edu- 


cation. If he does not fulfil this mission, nobody else will 
bother much. There is hardly any need for appeal to the stu- 


dents who have tasted manual education; for they are 
usually very anxious to get their proper share of it. On the 
high school level in particular the number of students who 
want manual education and cannot get it, increases. It is 
usually the adults who have to be brought to a better appre- 
ciation of manual school work. Every Manual Arts teacher 
has listened with disgust to the reasons for which people 
sometimes advocate manual education.zIt keeps young people 
out of mischief in times of depression, it provides an alterna- 


|’ HAS been stated in last month’s issue of the Manual Arts 


tive for the “dummies”, it prepares youngsters for occasional 
jobs that open in spring, they learn how to fix things at home 
and so on. It shall not be denied that these are some of the 
good things which are linked with manual education; but 
its value does not rest on its immediate usefulness. Manual 
education is a value in itself. 


Filled with this conviction the Manual Arts teacher 
arrives in his or her new district and is confronted suddenly 


with some knotty questions such as transportation, time- 
tables, clashes of options and prerequisites, when first meet- 


ing his or her new principal. Naturally the administrator 
views shop courses from a different angle. The teacher 
working in the field of manual education who wants to win 
sympathy for his activities, should learn to see other people’s 
viewpoint before trying to convince. It is instructive indeed 
to bend over the checkerboard of a time-table in a large high 
school while it is being arranged; or to scrutinize the details 
of the Programme of Studies for the High School. The 
following article offers an excellent opportunity for in- 
structors to acquaint themselves with the high school prin- 
cipal’s viewpoint. 


Some Administrative Aspects of the Shop Courses 


By D. S. A. KYLE, B.A. Principal, Lethbridge Collegiate 


new problems for the principal from the administrative 

angle. The various options which should be taught in any 
particular school organization depend upon several factors. 
What particular electives appeal to the members of the 
community generally? For what options are the members of 
the staff best fitted? The principal is expected to make the 
best use of the talent at his disposal. The general qualifica- 
tions, special training, experience and degree of success pre- 
viously attained, must be carefully reviewed. The person- 
ality of the instructor must be noted. In a great measure 
this personality may develop or impede the creation of in- 
terest in a broader curriculum. One could go on indefinitely 
but space does not permit. 


Tees new curriculum for Alberta schools has created many 


The inauguration of shop courses creates some particu- 
larly intricate problems. It is assumed that the building used 
is of the proper size, type, and construction—also the facili- 
ties and equipment are sufficiently adequate for the suc- 
cessful conduct of shop electives. From the administrative 
side three aspects should be considered: 


1. The Stimulation of Interest in Shop Courses. 

2. The Location of the Shops and its Effect on Time- 
table construction. 

3. The Problem of Adequate Supervision. 


A prerequisite to the establishment of shop courses in any 
school is the assurance of sufficient students to make the step 
practical and efficient. Should the classes be too small a 
gradual decline is almost assured. For some time at least shop 
courses have not been received with open arms or even sym- 
pathetic consideration by the students in the larger schools. 
The majority of our students have started out with the avowed 
intention of securing Matriculation Standing or Normal School 
Entrance. Others wish to prepare themselves for commercial 
positions. Many such students never do reach their objectives. 
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Financial reverses and other circumstances force abandon- 
ment of earlier plans of some. Others struggle along and 
finally abandon a hopeless task. The low percentage of stu- 
dents entering high school eventually graduating confirms 
this. In short, few students have paid much attention to the 
business of preparing for life as the average student event- 
ually finds it. The inclusion of Guidance in our Senior School 
program is one step in the right direction. But more is 
needed. The immature student must have the best type of 
counsel at the beginning of his school career. Complete un- 
derstanding, tact, and skillful diagnosis must be used by all 
members of the staff to encourage young boys and girls to 
enroll in shop courses. Many students who are enrolled in 
shop electives frequently exhibit signs of inferiority among 
the other students. Some definitely feel they are considered 
on a lower plane in the general scheme of things than the 
aspiring matriculant, or potential teacher. Here is a problem 
every school administrator must face. These complexes must 
be eradicated. Students must be clearly and unequivocally 
shown the possibilities in actual life and citizenship which do 
emerge from a thorough scrutiny of such questions. When a 
student of motor mechanics, for example, is shown that such 
a course does not terminate as a service station attendant— 
that he may be a better salesman because of his practical 
knowledge—a more efficient owner of a service station or 
garage—or that he may find his natural field and go on to 
great fields in engineering; when this task has been thorough- 
ly done no great difficulty in finding the prospective students 
will remain. 


The next general problem is the effect of the location of 
the shops. The ideal is an attached building or a separate one 
on the school grounds. A time-table giving easy access to 
shop courses on a double period basis is easily adjusted. In 


some centres, however, necessity has forced the erection of 
the shops in a building far removed from the High School 
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where facilities to teach other units do not exist, and cannot 
be logically established. Herein lies a serious administration 
problem. The ideal time-tabie is a uniform arrangement pro- 
viding for regularity in each teacher’s programme. Many a 
student proceeding to matriculation is required to carry five 
courses for five credits each. In addition he wishes to take 
a shop course which as a minimum requires four to eight 
periods a week. Due to the distance he must be allowed one 
half day periods in the shops. Others require 10 periods per 
week. This means two extra long half days or a theoretical 
arrangement of three half days one week and two the other. 
Obviously a regular time-table cannot materialize. In fact one 
subject must be taught twice one day in each week. From 
any educational point of view this arrangement is undesira- 
ble in any well organized school, and so many possible stu- 
dents are excluded from shop training. If they are not, ihe 
regularity of the time-table is disturbed and as more classes 
are organized the confusion grows.Other three and four 
period electives offered in the school] disturb this regularity 
also. Generally speaking the necessity for a half day session 
has a pronounced detrimental effect on the promulgation of 
shop electives. Every effort should be exerted to secure quar- 
ters on the school campus. 

In such a set-up as above, supervisional problems assert 
themselves. The average Principal does some teaching as 
part of his regular duties. It is not always possible or even 


advisable to absent oneself for any lengthy period of time 
from the main building. Telephone communication may be 


installed to assist in checking frequently and adequately the 
attendance, conduct and other matters pertaining to the 
operation of the shops. This at the best is a poor substitute 
for the direct personal contact possible and desirable if the 
shops are conveniently situated, but it is evidently part of 
the price of any scattered organization. 
* * * * 
Home Economics Helps 

Have some foot-stools and shopping-bag handles made in 
the local General Shop. Coverings for the upholstered tops 
of the stools and bags for the handles can be made in the 
Home Economics room. If a foot-stool is 10” wide and 14” 
long, the covering should be at least 16” wide and 20” long. 
The design for the covering may fill a space 8” by 12’, with 
or without an additional border. Bolster with kapoc (25c per 
lb.) Upholstering may be done in either department. 

General Shop Helps 

Some Home Economics rooms contain special sections in 
which portions of a bedroom, a living room, etc., are actually 
built in. A useful addition to such set-up is a dressing table, 
20” high, 20” wide, and 30” long. If it is built by a beginner 
in the General Shop and does not look elegant, that does not 
matter, for the girls will trim it neatly with fabrics and put 
a padding on the top. A hammered pin tray of copper will 
lend atmosphere. 

This Month’s Suggestion for Discussion 

We are sometimes advised: “Every student should de- 
sign his or her own project.” Does this mean that an instruc- 
tor should collect no patterns? Would you always prefer an 
original, ugly design to a copied one? What role does imita- 
tion play in the encouragement of originality? 


Business firms and people who advertise in this and sub- 
sequent issues of The A.T.A. Magazine, appreciate and desire 
your patronage. You can help The A.T.A. Magazine by 
patronizing these advertisers at every opportunity, and telling 
them where you saw their advertisement. 


CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 


WORKBOOKS 


IN.....® ENGLISH ® HISTORY 


Longmans, Green 


* GENERAL SCIENCE 
®° HOME ECONOMICS 


THE BUSY BOOK OF THE HOME (K.P. Grade I) 


THE BUSY BOOK OF THE FARM (Grades I-IT) 
by A. Monteith. Each, 30c. 


Combined picture books and wordbooks deal with 
all sorts of activities at home and on the farm. All the 
illustrations are on the left hand side and the reading 
matter and suggested activities are on the right. Pages 
are detachable. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH ESSENTIALS— 


By A. Ginsberg. 7th Grade 60c; 8th Grade 60c; 
9th Grade 64c. 


Based on the results of scientific investigation of 
common errors in English, each book presents a year’s 
work in grammar, punctuation, capitalization and good 
usage. Each develops 9 few major essentials and pro- 
vides ample cumulative drill. No other text is needed 
as the explanations and illustrations in the language of 
the pupil form a permanent part of the book. The ex- 
ercises are detachable. The diagnostic and review tests 
show what remedial help is necessary. With optional 
exercises and suggested review lessons. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HISTORY— 
By J. V. Harwood. 


Book I, Ancient Times. 

Book II, 55 B.C. to 1485. 

Book ITI, 1485-1714 

Book IV, 1714 to the present day. 
Each book 


Outline notebooks in British History, each contain- 
ing many outline drawings to be colored (the paper 
will take paints), outline notes to be filled in and maps 
to be completed. With space for individual notes. 
(Grades VII-IX). 


GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK by G. H. Trafton 
and V. C. Smith, $1.00. 


A workbook for use with any general science text. 
Page references in fifteen outstanding General Science 
texts are given for each exercise. Unit tests free with 
each copy. Illustrated with photographs and line draw- 
ings. (Grade IX) 


HOUSEKEEPING WORKBOOK by L. R. Balderston. 
Price 60c. 


A detachable workbook which provides a thorough 
and practical treatment of every job pertaining to 
house care and cleaning. Also applicable to general 
science and industrial art classes. (Grade VIII up). 


J, B. Lippincott 


215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Canadian Teachers’ Federation Successful in Securing Concessions from Canadian 
Customs Re Text Books and Tests 


To: Editors of Provincial Magazines, Provincial 
Secretaries and Members of the Executive. 
Subject: Customs Duty and Sales Tax on Text Books 

and Library Books. 
Dear Sir or Madam: 

At the conference of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
held in August, 1939, the following resolution was passed: 

“THAT the Canadian Teachers’ Federation instruct its 
Executive to do all'in its power to secure an amendment to 
the Customs’ Regulations so as to provide that all books, 
texts, etc., for use in Education work, as authorized by the 
various Provincial Departments of Education, be admitted 
free of duty.” 

When your Secretary-Treasurer drew this matter to the 
attention of the Minister of Customs, the enclosed reply 
was received. A 

Since this information is of interest to every teacher 
in Canada we would appreciate it very much if wide pub- 
licity was given to the contents of this letter. 

We are also enclosing a decision made by the Tariff 
Board on Appeals Under the Provisions of Part II of the 
Tariff Board Act, at the sitting on the 13th June, 1939. ° 

Yours sincerely, 
CANADIAN TEACHERS’ FEDERATION, 
C. N. CRUTCHFIELD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
REPLY 
Ottawa, 18th October, 1939. 
Canada. 
C. N. Crutchfield, Esq., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Subject: Tariff status of books and texts. 
Dear Sir: 

This refers to your letter of the 16th inst., addressed to 
the Honourable, The Minister, regarding the tariff status of 
books and texts, for use in educational work, as authorized 
by the various Provincial Departments of Education. 

I may advise you that imported books which are included 
in the curriculum of any university, college or school in 
Canada, for use as text books or as works of reference, not 
including dictionaries, also printed books, pamphlets and 
cards for use in schools to test the degree of intelligence of 
pupils, are free of Customs duty under the first and second 
parts of item 173 of the Tariff Changes passed by Parlia- 
ment during the last regular session. These are also exempt 
from the consumption or sales tax. 

While it is difficult for the Department to furnish you 
with a list of all text books which may be entitled to free 
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entry, I may state that books, when containing a sufficient 
amount of text matter to place them in the category of iext 
books, are admitted free under the first part of tariff item 
173. Exercise and work books which do not contain a sufficient 
amount of text matter to place them in the category of text 
books, are not entitled to free entry but are dutiable under 
tariff item 181 or 199 at the rate of 27% per cent ad valor- 
em, when they are produced in and imported from the United 
States, plus the consumption or sales tax of 8 per cent on 
the Customs duty paid value. 

It is further pointed out for your information that im- 
ported books which are to be placed in and form part of 
school libraries are entitled to entry free of Customs duty 
under the third part of tariff item 173, and are exempt from 
the consumption or sales tax. 

You will find enclosed a copy of Memorandum Series D 
No. 50 TD and R-16, and attention is directed to pages two 
and three regarding the entry of books covered by the first 
and third parts of tariff item 173. 

If any of the members of your Federation are charged 
Customs duty or consumption or sales tax on imported books 
which they believe are free of Customs duty as text books, 
they should request our Collector at the port of entry to 
submit a representative sample to the Department for ex- 
amination and definite tariff classification. 

Yours truly, 
Signed: R. FAIRBAIRN, 
for Commissioner of Customs. 
$ © & & 


Department of National Revenue, Canada 
Customs Division) 


DECISIONS OF THE TARIFF BOARD ON APPEALS 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF PART II OF THE 
TARIFF BOARD ACT. 

At the Sitting on the 13th June, 1939 

Files 4188 - 4189. ; 

RE text and reference books, and books for bona fide 
libraries, as covered by the first and third parts of tariff item 
173: 
TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS—The fact that im- 
ported books are included in the curriculum of a university, 
college or school in Canada for use as texts books or as 
works of reference (not including dictionaries) shall be 
established by the importer at the time of entry, or when 
making application for refund, by submitting, for examina- 
tion, a copy of the curriculum of the institution in which 
such books are listed as text books or as works of reference, 
or, in the event of there being no printed curriculum, by fur- 
nishing a certificate, in duplicate, from a responsible official 
of the university, college or school, in the following form: 

“T hereby certify that the books listed by titles here- 
under are on the list of books included and used as text 
books or as works of reference in the curriculum of 

(Name of university, college or school) 
and are not dictionaries. 


NES a's oo 66's witnwee ace ne a 


1965443 
BOOKS FOR BONA FIDE LIBRARIES—-A certificate, 
in duplicate, in the following form, signed by the importer, 
or by the proper library official, shall be furnished at the 
time of entry or when making application for refund: 
“The books listed by the titles hereunder are to be placed 
im ati TORI PRUE OE TB. oo ccc ececccecacese library, 
ae Et POR EOC CL TLE CELE and are the 
property. of the organized authorities of such library and 
not the property of individuals or business concerns. 
(Importer, librarian or other library 
official delegated by the Librarian.) 


Commissioner of Customs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS » » 


AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
By Kimball Young. (1934) 
Published by the American Book Co., New York, 
615 pp. Price $3.00. 
Reviewed by DR. H. E. SMITH, School of Education, 
‘University of Alberta. 
This is a substantial and comprehensive book dealing with 
the essential problems of social living. It contains twenty-nine 
chapters grouped into five major sections under the following 
captions: Groups, Culture, and Personality; Geography, Race, 
and Population; Societal Organization and Culture; Funda- 
mental Processes of Interaction; and Phases of Social Control. 
The book is widely used as a text in introductory courses 
in sociology at the university level. It would be eminently 
useful as a reference book to all teachers of Social Sciences 
in secondary schools. Attractively written, well indexed, and 
flexibly bound. ; 








A HOLIDAY WITH BETTY AND JACK, by Dorothy N. 
Whaley and Charles W. Knudsen. Price 76c; 176 pages. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., New York. 

This book, illustrated charmingly in color and strongly 
bound, would make a fine addition to the elementary school 
library. The story content is interesting and inspirational as 
well, in that stress is laid on good manners and healthful 
living. Questions at the end of each story and a list of new 
and difficult words at the end of the book make this little 
volume a real help to the primary teachers. 

THE LAND OF HAPPY DAYS by the same authors 
(price 80c), a sequel to a HOLIDAY WITH BETTY AND 
JACK, contains a reading vocabulary of greater difficulty 
and wider range. 
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SNAPS FROM CALCUTTA » » » » 


By ALAN McDOUGALL 


refrain from entering into an account of education in 

Bengal; at least until what I am reading catches up with 
what I have seen. You have here a condition, typical of India 
as a whole, wherein a very mixed nation is doing its best to 
unify the code of education and yet still find room for indi- 
vidual freedom. Much credit is due these men and women 
from the United Kingdom, who are spending a good part 
of their lives in weaving that pattern—a pattern which is to 
include the numerous races, creeds and languages found in 
India. 


The untrained teacher, too, is a problem which is being 
dealt with, but it will take time and effort to bring the num- 
ber of trained and certificated teachers above the others. 
Efforts are also being made to modify the old Oriental policy 
of “teacher says all” to a more general training allowing for 
student activity. The latter phase seems to be world-wide. 

Another point, is that the education department has not 
absolute control over the schools, which have much auton- 
omy in their district boards or governing boards. It is this, 
perhaps, that is apt to create confusion in the mind of 
a Westerner, but under the surface will be found a great 
deal of co-operation, and suggestions from the Director’s 
office carry considerable weight. 

So now, before I ramble, I am going to mention briefly 
one school, its environment and a bit of its history which is 
very interesting as it claims to be the oldest European school 
in India, going back to the time when the East India Com- 
pany was among the first subscribers. It originated as a 
charity school under the name, Calcutta Free School. Its 
present name is St. Thomas’. 

After being in and around India for a short time, you 
fully expect, and are not disappointed, to see this institution 
surrounded by a high wall, with two large gates to permit 
access. If you are afoot, a small door is opened by the porter 
and in you go, to emerge upon the grounds. Spacious grounds, 
but without many signs of trees or flowers; the quadrangle 
itself looking rather brown and hard. It faces the school and 
one is quite able to see that this school has age behind it. 
Brown stone and browning plaster show this, while the nar- 
rew stairways leading from the outside through small con- 
fined cubicles set in the wall remind one of the old dwellings 
just down the street. But inside are the various offices and 
classrooms—classrooms which defeat ours in height but are 
inferior in size and lack equipment and blackboard space. 
Let me add here that in contrast to this, I viewed a school, 
run on more private lines, which exhibited many signs of 
modern developments in education. I am merely referring 
to St. Thomas’ because it has several interesting features and 
I imagine that very soon improvements will be made. 

The boys sleep in a large, airy room on the top floor, used 
as a dormitory and assembly hall. The rows of cots, with the 
clothes neatly rolled up at one end, presented at least an 
oddity. The frame, whereon ordinarily rests a mattress is 
either of strips of steel stretched across, one unbroken sheet 
of steel, or a type of braided rope net. Personally I should 
choose the net. But not the boys. Their favorites are the ones 
with the single sheet of steel. On the walls are various in- 
scriptions and diplomas bearing the names of past governors 
and officials. 

The school was first started somewhere around 1730 for 
the children of indigent British parents. Under the rules of 
today, however, Anglo-European schools may admit others 
to the limit of 25 per cent of the total enrollment. It received 
a boost in its finances, when, following Surajah Dowlah’s gen- 


| BELIEVE that it would be an excellent idea if I were to 
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eral destruction in Calcutta, Mir Jaffer, in 1757, paid a sub- 
stantial sum as recompense for the losses incurred. And so the 
life of the school went on, many benefactions being received 
from private parties and government. At one time, an order, 
later rescinded, admitted Hindus and Mohammedans, who, 
after attaining the age of twelve or fourteen, were appren- 
ticed out; the girls to enter service with ladies, the boys at 
some trade. In those days, the girls were very much in 
demand as wives and so in order to meet this problem, the 
governors resolved: “A number of the female children having 
grown up in the schools, and offers of marriage having been 
made to some of them, it is agreed that Rs. 40 be allowed, to 
provide each girl to be married with suitable clothing.” 


In the year of the Indian Mutiny, 1857, the school was 
used as an accommodation for European troops. Soon after, 
work was resumed and carried on as usual. 


The tide of fortune ebbed and flowed, so that this old 
school weathered many a financial storm but still managed 
to keep afloat. Now the officials have branched out with 
another school in one of the suburbs. So we’ll leave them 
trying to maintain the traditions of one of the oldest schools 
in India and bid goodbye and good luck to the hard working 
young principal, who, after ten years of educational work 
in India, returns to England very soon. 

* x a * 


SEA SUDS 


When you visit such a place as a temple and there is a 
guide ready and only too willing to take you around, be pre- 
pared to have a nice liberal tip handy if you want to avoid 
any vocal objections on the way out. Even the chap who 
takes off your shoes before you enter expects something. Yes, 
you must remove your shoes and pad around in stocking feet. 
At one place, one of the boys was refused admittance because 
of the fact that he wasn’t wearing socks. Well, Gunga Din, or 
whatever his name is, removed the footwear before I had a 
chance to get at them myself and then the tour commenced 
First the reclining figure of Buddha, twenty-seven feet long 
and the largest in that locality. Then highly decorated panels 
depicting the various phases of the god’s life and liberal 
paintings, very old, of his disciples. A very interesting place 
and a good narration by the guide, who ran it off like a 
gramophone record, but somehow I couldn’t get my mind off 
the bakshish that was to be forthcoming. We finished the 
short course in Buddhism, replaced the shoes—I felt better 
with that—and then came the financial end of the business. I 
was shown sheets of testimonials from Lords, Ladies, Majors, 
Generals, etc., all testifying to the worth and value of this 
devout chap, standing close by; possibly already preparing a 
place in his garments in which to deposit the anticipated 
stream of rupees. Gunga Din, an excellent advertisement 
for rice and curry, was on the other side—all smiles. 
It so happens that there reposed but one rupee in my 
pocket and outside a patient rickshaw coolie was awaiting my 
reappearance and it takes a diplomat to talk them out of a 
single anna. Behold, a crisis. Now, I’m not usually given to 
connivances but when I left, the rupee was still in my pos- 
session and the guide and I were on good terms. However I 
expect that by now he is either still expecting me back with 
the crew or exercising Buddha for my demise, that I may 
be reincarnated into something which glides along the ground 
and carries a forked fang up forrard. 

* * * 

The Victoria Memorial in Calcutta is a beautiful white 
building patterned after the style of a mosque. As the name 
suggests it contains many items suggestive of Victoria Regina 
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and in addition numerous pictures and instruments closely 
associated with the history of India. The letters and treaties 
on parchment and beaten-grass paper are interesting to ob- 
serve and read—if in English. Treaties between the East 
Indian Company and native princes, letters by such notables 
as Clive and Warren Hastings. An interesting one by the lat- 
ter in which he describes a duel with another man whom he 
wounded. . . . Scarred and rugged muzzle-loading guns cap- 
tured by Clive after the Battle of Plassey. . ... Writing desk 
and piano used by Queen Victoria. . . . Colorful uniforms 
worn by troops participating in the Durbar of George V.... 
Silk officer’s sash worn by the Duke of Wellington when serv- 
ing in India and scores of paintings and models of Indian 
places. 
* * * 

You have all heard of the Aga Khan. Top man of the 
Moslems and worth his weight in gold. Here’s his full title in 
case you want to drop him a card: H.H. Sir Aga Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shah Aga Khan, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 

ca * * 

In Calcutta, you won’t find it difficult to find a place where 
a European can go to partake of a little refreshment but in 
the suburbs, it’s practically impossible. However, we found 
one that is a cross between an American soda fountain and a 
roadside rice shop. It was situated on a corner, in fact nearly 
on the corner, because the front wall was all door and pro- 
vided a handy spot where the beggars could gather to await 
our exit and the rest could get an idea of how Europeans eat 
ice cream. There was nothing small about the menu. Proper 
American style with the different courses laid out in neat 
compartments. About one hundred items in all. After order- 
ing a simple, well-known dish, we were informed—‘no have 
got”—-so we tried something else but still the ‘‘no have got” 
came out with a few added words in his own language and 
a gesture or two over the card. This game kept up for some 
time, drawing a large crowd out front, who were thoroughly 
enjoying the performance, and just when we were deciding 
to give in, it was noticed that opposite certain items were 
marks, hitherto taken for fly specks but which were in reality 
small: crosses and it proved “X” marked the stuff we could 
order. Thus we discovered a way to obtain a bit of ordinary 
ice cream. He was pleased, the audience was pleased and we 
were very pleased, even though, when delivered up for con- 
sumption, the ice cream gave off an odor of hair pomade. 

* * * 


The very small port of Beipur just about seven miles be- 
low Calicut on the southwest coast of India has one claim 
for the note book. The spot by the jetty is the same spot 
where Vasco da Gama first touched India so many years ago. 

° * * * * 

You know as well as I do, that the time a teacher com- 
mences his or her career; dignity sets in and with each 
passing year another layer is added. I don’t know how long 
this process keeps up but long enough at least to produce a 
fairly thick armor. However, here’s a test that plays: havoc 
with dignity. You are in India. You are walking down a 
small, narrow street which has the odd house or matting 
dwelling along the sides. You are on your way to-catch a 
conveyance which will take you to the heart of the city and 
you have clothed yourself as grandly as your means will 
allow. You are feeling definitely like a Burra Sahib. Then, 
from the sidelines, taken in by your appearance, come three 
grimy faced little girls, who commence their easy, tireless 
dog trot all around you pouring out an incessant torrent of 
words, the only ones of which you recognize are the oft 
repeated, “Bakshish Sahib, Bakshish Sahib”. If they were 
boys, you might be tempted to become violent towards them 
but girls, well—it isn’t cricket! You are desperately trying to 
avoid stepping on them, or falling over the outstretched arms 
and at the same time maintain a steady stride. The first orange 
wave of embarrassment has travelled from your collar to just 
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above the lobe of the ear, although nobody else is taking the 
slightest notice of the parade. You muster all the latent: dig- 
nity which your years of teaching have developed and stride 
sternly on, lengthening the pace. But the patter of tiny feet 
only increases and the chatter doesn’t diminish. You dare not 
show one anna to the light of day, for if you should, there 
would be an exodus from those few huts, compared to which, 
the Flight from Egypt would be as the merest trickle. So on 
you go until, after what seems like an eternity the sounds 
of the voices and feet die away. You continue on a piece. 
Pause to look back, rather slyly; then drawing a large hand- 
kerchief from your pocket you carefully wipe away the 
streams of perspiration from your forehead and in front of 
your ears. Follows a short prayer for deliverance. 

* * * * 


The dislike of Moslem for Hindu and vice versa was 
brought to my attention one evening while walking through 
the crowded streets of Kidderpore. A Hindu was having 
trouble in getting his bullock cart past a group of Mohamme- 
dans who were shoving the cart around and calling out what 
I imagine were a nice selection of insults. The Hindu feigned 
ignorance of these cries—very sensibly, in my opinion—and 
finally went on his way. I had caught the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi during the shoutings and so I asked Abdul where the 
Hindu leader entered into this brawl, but at times Abdul’s 
English translation is almost as unintelligible as his Hindu- 
stani. The idea behind it all however was a verbal attack on 
Gandhi through one of his followers. Abdul, by the way is a 
very interesting character and a good boy to work. During 
our first stay in Calcutta he was contemplating marriage and 
was making an endeavor to save his daily rupee as a start off. 
Before setting out to sea, we cautioned him on the care of his 
money reminding him of his forthcoming dip into wedlock, as 
Abdul has one habit which is rather misleading. Sometimes, 
so he claims, he suffers from rheumatism in the Jimbs and the 
only cure which he knows for it is participating in what is 
sometimes known as One Terrific Binge, wherein such a 
medicine as rum drives away the stiffness. I expected him to 
have just recovered from a rheumatic attack when we re- 
turned, but no, he was married. He’s twenty-two and she’s 
eleven. They set up house in about a month. 

tows 


And now cometh the parting of the ways. The Suds, deal- 
ing with the Black Hole of Calcutta, the Ganges and its uses, 
the burning Ghat and many others will have to be shelved for 
the time being. The Blue Peter is flying from the foremast; 
the last. of the cargo has been cleared; coolies are clamoring 
for more soap while the men stand by to weigh anchor. Below 
in the engine room, they are awaiting.the stand-by signal 
from the bridge. It’s Western Australia for. orders. The 
next port after that is indefinite for nowadays Mammon and 
not Aeolus sets the courses of ships. 


P.D. and I have enjoyed ourselves, setting out.this series 
of short jottings from the various points we have touched 
upon and we sincerely hope that they have not reduced the 
prestige of the magazine to.any great extent. Our expected 
itinerary has. been drastically changed, but we hope to return 
to it soon. It might be worthwhile to repeat that, “we hope’’. 
So now I think that we may be permitted to leave you with 
an abrupt Anglo-Saxon ending, without being considered too 
rude. Cheerio! 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


To Secretaries of Locals and Others Interested: 


RE: EDUCATION WEEK 
November 5-11, 1939 
This year the Canadian Teachers’ Federation has decided 
to hold Education Week in Canada in conjunction with Edu- 
cation Week in the United States, which is sponsored by the 
American Federation of Teachers. 


Education Week is now a co-operative movement 
throughout the whole Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and it 
is to be hoped that the A.T.A. will set the pace in regard 
to this week of publicity for education. 

Alberta Education Week is primarily intended to arouse 
the public to greater interest and appreciation of the work 
and organization of schools and to stimulate a spirit of co- 
operation in public, parents, and school workers in the mat- 
ter of education. 

Suggestions for Operation of Scheme: 

Secure co-operation of your local press in the following 
forms: 

(a) Intensified news, day by day throughout the week, 
dealing with local, or general educational topics. 

(b) Intensified articles by educationists, and where pos- 
sible, local teachers. 

(c) Editorial comment and leading articles. 

Secure co-operation of Service Clubs and similar organ- 
izations along the line of special luncheons or banquets with 
teacher speakers and guests, i.e. Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Federations; Community Leagues; Women’s Institutes; 
Canadian Clubs; Daughters of the Empire; Labor Organiza- 
tions; Department of Education; Trustees’ Associations; 
U.F,A. and U.F.W.A.; Rotary, Kiwanis, Gyro, Optimists’ and 
such Clubs; Board of Trade and Chambers of Commerce, 
ete. 

Secure co-cperation of Churches—Special sermons, ad- 
dress or other programs referring to education on the Sun- 
day commencing the week—possibly short address by a local 
teacher. (Judging from our experience other years, such co- 
operation and accommodation will be willingly extended.) 
Local Activities and Provision of Speakers: 

As far as possible, each local organization throughout the 
Province will have to take care of its own local situation: 
That is to say, it is impossible, obviously, for the Provincial 
Committee to provide a large number of speakers to take 
care of the Provincial demand. (Although exceptions may be 
made where a special speaker is required to address an es- 
pecially large group.) The Provincial Committee, however, 
is confident that if the local group of teachers will tackle 
the problem in a confident and energetic manner, little help 
other than general direction will be required. 

Material for Presentation as Addresses or Articles: 

The Committee considers that such subjects as Salaries 

of Teachers and other direct propaganda for teachers should 
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be rigidly excluded from addresses given by teachers. Also, 
in order that there may be homogeneity of aim during Edu- 
cation Week, only certain topics should be dealt with. A 
committee is now busy obtaining material to assist those 
delivering addresses or writing articles. THIS MATERIAL 
MAY BE OBT'AINED FROM THE A.T.A. AND WILL BE 
MAILED ONLY UPON REQUEST. If you desire the ma- 
terial to be mailed to any person or persons, write to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Material on the 
following topics can be obtained: 
Education for Human Relationships. 
Education for Self-Realization. 
Education for Economic Efficiency. 
Education for Freedom. 
Education for Civic Responsibility. 
. The Place of Religion in Our Democracy. 

Your hearty co-operation is very earnestly importuned; 
every teacher capable of doing anything in this work should 
rise to the occasion. 


Pp. SO PSs 


Yours sincerely, 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Per John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


C.T.F. BULLETIN RE EDUCATION WEEK 
November 5-11, 1939 


The main subject decided upon for Education Week was: 
“EDUCATIONAL FINANCE IN CANADA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES” 

Our President, Mr. F. N. Stephen, has submitted the fol- 
lowing sub-titles for our use during that time: 

SUNDAY, Nov. 5, 1939: “Educational Progress in Canada.” 

MONDAY, Nov. 6, 1939: “The School, Its Function and 
Aims.” 

TUESDAY, Nov. 7, 1989: “The School Buildings and Equip- 
ment.” 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 8, 1939: “The Teacher—Preparation 
and Remuneration.” 

THURSDAY, Nov. 9, 1939: “Educational Finance in 
Canada.” 

FRIDAY, Nov. 10, 1939: “Modern Educational Finance in 
Other Countries.” 

SATURDAY, Nov. 11, 1939: “Modernizing Canadian Edu- 
cational Finance.” 

Arrangements have just been completed with the CBC 
for our President, Mr. Stephen, to speak on a Dominion-wide 
hook-up from Montreal on Monday, November 6, 1939, 
from 7:45 to 8:00 p.m. E.S.T. We have also been able to 
secure 15 minutes for the western network only on Monday, 
November 6, 1939, from 9:30 to 9:45 p.m., P.S.T. Our 
Second Vice-President, Mr. J. M. Thomas, will speak at that 
time from Vancouver. 
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The School Harmonica Band 


By SID G. HEDGES 


Published by the kind nermission of the Editor of 
The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle 


HEN at the last Loughborough College Summer School 
| | I introduced a new feature—a Course for Harmonica 

Band Leaders—a Headmaster came to me at the end 
of the first week and said: “Frankly, I joined the Course as a 
joke, ridiculing the possibilities of harmonica bands in schools, 
but I am quite astonished and converted, and intend to start 
bands in my school as soon as I return.” That was said to me 
after the “band” had played several items in a concert, on 
the sixth day of their tuition. 

Imagine a group of people beginning to learn ordinary 
orchestral instruments, in a class without any individual 
teaching, and playing concert items at the end of their first 
week! } 

The harmonica has everything to recommend it for school 
use. It is cheap; easily packed and transportable; does not 
need tuning; has a strong appeal for boys and girls; is so 
simple that tunes can be played within half an hour of first 
handling the instrument; can serve equally well for all 
musical purposes indoors and outdoors; can form an excel- 
lent training, if desired, for other orchestral instruments; 
affords an ideal way of learning to read music, since it uses 
ordinary notation plus simplifying figures. 

The harmonica is made in four types, of differing pitch, 
roughly equivalent to treble, alto, tenor, bass, and with the 
following names: 

Top part—tremolo tuning (H.S.B. harmonica). 

Second part—organ tuning. 

Third part—alto tuning. 

Bass—vineta. 

The vineta is an accompanying harmonica giving deep 
bass notes and major and dominant-seventh chords. 

The small size and compactness of the harmonica is a 
considerable asset. Wrapped in a clean handkerchief or in its 
own case it can be safely carried in the pocket. The full set 
for a large band, with name written on each case so that 
instruments do not get mixed, take up hardly any cupboard 
space—less than that required by a single violin. 

The Use of the Tongue 

Practically every youngster at some time or other has 
actually played a mouth-organ, so that in tackling the band 
harmonica it is only necessary to teach the use of the tongue 
which is pushed forward and covers up the holes enclosed 
by the left side of the mouth so that air can pass only 
through a single hole on the right, thus sounding a single 
note and allowing four-part harmony to be played. The knack 
of getting this tongue use generally takes no more than ten 
minutes. 

Wherever music is required in school life the harmonica 
can fit in. Your band can accompany songs, drills, marches, 
dances, hymns; it can play for games, carol parties, end of 
term festivities; supply full programmes or single items for 
concerts, theatricals, speech days. And it is equally suitable 
for solos, duets, trios, quartets, or full band combinations. A 
harmonica band can be augmented very effectively by drums 
and piano accordion—which has similar reed tone, and by a 
double bass. Piano, violin, mandolin also harmonize very 
well. And your band sounds as effective outdoors as indoors. 

Learning Music 

The harmonica band makes the learning of music easy 
and natural. Above the ordinary notes of musical notations 
are printed figures. These correspond with figures stamped 
along the top plate of the harmonica. Thus when a player 
sees 7 on the music he blows in the 7 hole. All even numbers 
are draw notes. If the learner begins to play tunes which are 
partly familiar he watches the music without much effort. 
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Gradually he associates the printed notes with their sounds 
and durations. Soon it becomes easier to read the notes than 
the numbers. So musical knowledge and sight-reading ability 
develop almost unconsciously. 

It is not necessary that the leader of a band shall have 
previous musical knowledge—though naturally it is a consid- 
erable advantage. Neither need he know anything of the 
harmonica at the outset, the essential knowledge will quickly 
be acquired. 

How shall a band be started? 

First decide on how many members you intend to have, 
then procure instruments. The proportioning of these will 
need some thought. Naturally, the easiest thing is for all to 
play the melody part—on tremolo instruments. But that is not 
of much use musically. It may be wise to let those with some 
musical knowledge take the lower parts—unless you decide 
that all the harmony for the time being shall be filled in by a 
piano, or a piano accordion, or by just one or two vinetas. 
The ideal band composition is with tremolos most numerous; 
bass—which is next in importance—nearly as heavy; and the 
two middle parts, organ and alto harmonicas, together strong- 
er than the tremolos alone. 


Forming the Band 

One of the soundest schemes is to begin with just three 
types of instruments—tremolos, alto, vinetas. The alto has a 
very satisfying, rich tone for the middle part. With 20 play- 
ers a good combination could be—9 tremolos, 6 altos, 5 vin- 
etas. But naturally much depends on the quality and quan- 
tity of tone produced by the various players. Only experiment 
can finally settle the exact balance of instruments which will 
give best results. 

Music stands are useful, but not essential—music can be 
propped up on desks. But there must be books. The “Hohner 
Harmonica Song Book, No. 2” is an excellent first book, con- 
taining a wide range of well-known tunes, and clear instruc- 
tion on how to play the harmonica. It is published by Messrs. 
Francis and Day. For technical studies and all necessary guid- 
ance in band work each member should also have the 
“Hohner Harmonica Band Book”. 

The earliest practice will concentrate chiefly on the play- 
ing of single notes, instead of “mouthfuls”. In learning a 
piece of music take it phrase by phrase, and let all harmonicas 
play each part in turn before all are properly combined. 
Vineta players get rather less fun than the others since they 
cannot play a melody on their instruments. It may be ad- 
visable to choose the keenest and most musical of the band 
for vinetas, allowing them to “double” on harmonicas, so as 
to have more interest. 

All H.S.B. harmonicas and vinetas should be “Key G”. 
Later, a set of “‘C” instruments can also be secured, to give 
wider range, for any harmonica can only play in the one 
key. Later, too, the best players can change to “chromonicas” 
which can be used for any key. 


The English Shop 


138 - 8th Avenue East, Calgary 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wear 


Burberry Coats — Woodrow Hats 
Lombardi’s Suits — Church’s Shoes 
Jaeger Woollens — Braemar Sweaters 


Ladies’ Beeswing Hats 
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SOURCES OF FREE OR INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL 




































Compiled by Joseph Jacobson, Mannville National Geographic Society, School Service Depart- 
, ment, Washington, D.C. (10 numbers of older issues 
Samples, Charts, Displays, Etec. of National Geographic Magazine for 50c. No duty 
1. Canadian Industries Ltd., Fertilizer Division, New but you must affirm that these are to be used for school 
Westminster, B.C. (Fertilizer Display.) purposes only.) 
2. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Calgary, Alberta. (Milling 21. General Motors Corporation, Windsor, Ont. (Copies 
Chart, Booklet, Sample.) of booklet Transportation Progress for each pupil.) 
3. Parker Fountain Pen Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Ontario. 22. Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, 
(Romance of Quink and sample bottles.) Ont. (Canada West Atlas—one for each pupil—while | 
4. Canada Starch.Co., Ltd., 637 Craig St. West, Mont- supply lasts. Also have Canada East Atlas.) 


23. Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Labelle 
Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. (Maps of Canada and of particular 
school district.) 
Instructions in sending for samples and booklets 


real, P.Q. (Display showing manufacture of Starch.) 


5. Dominion Tire Factory, Kitchener, Ont. (School ex- 
hibit of rubber.) 


6. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Hamilton, Ont. (Teach- Always state the grades you are teaching, number of 
er’s School Set-Rubber) pupils, the name of your school and your teaching position. 
7. Lever Bros. Ltd., 299 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ont. If you are searching for special material for an enterprise 
(Health campaign material—bars of soap, etc., state or special project write to the most widely advertised com- 
number of pupils.) panies who generally will send plenty of illustrative material 
8. The International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 25 and sometimes samples if you state clearly your purpose. I 
King St. West, Toronto. (Samples of nickel and book- have a catalogued list of free booklets which I will send 
lets. ) to anyone on receipt of a self-addressed envelope. A list 
9. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., New Toronto, Ontario. of Alberta Manufacturers will be sent to you on application 


to Department of Trade and Industry, Government of the 


(Tire display and samples.) 
Province of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 


10. Penman’s Ltd., Paris, Ontario. (Chart of wool, cotton 
fibres and yarns.) 

11. J. S. Fry Co., 2025 Masson St., Montreal, P.Q. (Chart EEL FI 
on Cocoa and Chocolate.) W p= 11, 

12. Canadian Tuberculosis Assoc., Plaza Bldg., Ottawa, 7 J. ST O ist 
Ont. (Charts, Booklets.) 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 





13. Canadian Welfare Council, Council House, Ottawa. Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. West, Calgary 
(Will send “Teaching Aids in Health Education”—a Store Phone M2612 Night Phone S0803 


list of sources of free health material.) 


14. Neilson Chocolate Co., Toronto, Ont. (Free map of 
the world. Application must be signed by school sec- ’ * ‘ 
ntmenees) Western Canada Institute Publications 

15. Salada Tea Co., Toronto, Ont. (Story of Tea Plant for JUST A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


h il. 5 
onan pepe) Our Science Manuals are complete, with many 


16. Kopper’s Construction Co., Pittsburg, Pa. (Coal Prod- illustrations 
ucts Tree-Chart) General Science, Section A : - $1.00 
17. Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd., Raymond, Alta, “A nh gee aR eRe 
Story of Pure Alberta Sugar’. (Booklet) IEEE ts s% sitmsat bloiack “ais G5 6 pti adi * 4 tea A 1.50 
. EDT aici og ais +0 6. 4.4 2°89 44.5.9) .¥ 4 be OE 2.00 
For the Reading Table. Pupusa (New Cees) 6 ie es 1.50 


18. Canadian Industries Ltd., Head Office, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Will send the science magazine “C.I.L. Oval” free 


of charge four times a year. Also send to Cellophane : sane 
Division for Microbe Magazine copies for each pupil.) Western Canada Institute Limited 
19. Imperial Oil Co., Toronto, Ont. (Free subscription to 22 Kresge Block Calgary, Alberta 

the Imperial Oil Review. Very good for Science.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


SAVE EYE 
ENERGY . 
INCREASE| EYE 
EFFICIENCY 

by the use of correct 
glasses to reduce un- 
necessary eye work to 
the minimum. 





















Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 
















Our glasses relieve tired 
eyes. 





Write for free booklet, 


S. Fone eae “Your Children’s Eyes” 


Maker of Better Glasses —s = cSrren 


The Alberta Optical Co., Ltd. 


116a—8th Ave. E., Calgary. M2684 — ow 





Dining Room Service 









Telephone in Every Room 











Reservations: M 1141 — M 4651 
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Offirial Bulletin 





3 Bepartment of Education 





No. 36 


THAT NUMBER 65! 
The following important notice (with slight changes in 
the wording for greater clarity) appeared in the October 
issue of the Departmental Bulletin: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RE THE THIRD-YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOL PROGRAMME 


Under Regulation No. 1 on page 15 of Bulletin 1, a 
student who has taken high school instruction for a period 
of at least two years may take instruction in English 3, Social 
Studies 3 and as many as three (3) academic or commercial 
electives, of the Third Year, provided always that such stu- 
dent has the required standing in the necessary prerequisites. 

But only students who have complete standing in Grades 
1X, X and XI of the unrevised high school programme, or who 
hold sixty-five (65) credits under the regulations of the 
revised high school programme, will be permitted to take 
five (5) academic electives or four (4) commercial elec- 
tives, no matter of what year or years these electives may be. 

All other students are bound by the regulations restrict- 
ing them to three academic electives, or to three commercial 
electives, in one year. 


It has recently come to the notice of the Department, 
however, that there may be a few cases where students who 
were promoted to Grade X with an “A” or “B” standing, and 
who now hold sixty (60) credits or more will suffer hardship 
through the strict application of the foregoing regulation, 
owing to misdirection or misinterpretation with. respect to 
the regulations governing the High School Programme of 
the First and Second Years. In genuine cases of this kind, 
where the Principal recommends that the regulation be not 
strictly enforced, the Examinations Board will give favor- 
able consideration to the Principal’s special recommendations 
along with his recommendations for credit at the end of the 
school year. 

In this connection it is to be noted that ‘‘no high school 
student shall under any circumstances be granted more than 
thirty-five credits for a year’s work.” (Bulletin I, page 9, 
second paragraph. ) 

Consequently, a student now holding fewer than sixty- 
five credits cannot graduate in June 1940, because such 
student cannot by that time secure the requisite one hundred 
credits. 

The best interests of such a student are not therefore 
well served by the overloading of his programme this year 
with academic electives. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA 

Subject to the regulations and directions governing pre- 
requisites and the choice of electives from different groups 
and ‘the standing required for credit in each subject, the 
following are the minimum requirements for the High School 
Diploma: 

One hundred (100) high school credits, which must in- 
clude— 

(i) Thirty-three (33) credits for the compulsory subjects: 
English 1, 2 and 3, Social Studies 1, 2 and 3, and 
Health and Physical Education 1. 

(ii) At least fourteen (14) credits for subjects of the 
Third Year. 

(iii) At least fifty’ (50) credits, with the fourteen above- 

mentioned included, for subjects of the Second and 


Third Years. 
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(iv) At least twelve (12) credits for Group B, C or D 
Electives of the First and Second Years. 


N.B.—“C” standing, at least, is required for credit in 
English 1, 2 and 3, and Social Studies 1, 2 and 3. 


“B” standing at least is required for credit in Health 
and Physical Education 1, and for credit in all Group B, 
C or D Electives. 


With respect to each of the Group A (Academic) Elec- 
tives, “C’”’ standing will be accepted for credit in the third 
unit provided the student has “B” standing in the first unit 
and in the second unit; “C” standing will be accepted for 
credit in the second unit provided the student has “‘B” 
standing in the first unit and does not offer the third unit; 
and “C” standing will be accepted for credit in the first unit 
on the student offers neither the second unit nor the 
third, 


N.B.—Every high school candidate for University Ma- 
triculation must present a high school diploma; and this 
diploma must show that the candidate holds credits with at 
least ““B” standing in the compulsory subjects and academic 
electives as set forth on page 33 of Bulletin I for each of 
the three years of the High School Programme. Every can- 
didate for admission to an Alberta Normal School must pre- 
sent a high school diploma; and this diploma must show 
that the candidate has satisfied the requirements set forth 
on pages 30 and 31 of Bulletin I. (Seventeen credits for 
General Electives required.) 


GRADE XII EXAMINATIONS, 1940 


The High School and University Matriculation Examin- 
ations Board is not yet in a position to make a final an- 
nouncement with regard to the Grade XII examinations of 
1940. Recommendations from the Board’s Subcommittee 
have already been submitted, and it is likely that these will 
be accepted by the Board. Amongst other recommendations, 
the following have been submitted, which may be announced 
here for the information of the teachers concerned. 


Re English: 

Since the teaching of English is now the responsibility 
of all teachers without regard to the particular subject 
taught, a procedure for the evaluation of English will be 
applied to all answer papers in examination subjects. A 
score for English will be part of the candidate’s total score 
in each subject. 


The examination in English 3 is to consist of two parts, 
one on Literature and one on Language. Some of the ques- 
tions on Literature may be based on the prescribed poetry 
and essays, but, on the other hand, the examination in 
Literature is likely to consist to a considerable extent of 
questions on “sight” selections. Questions that aim to test 
appreciation or reading comprehension will of necessity be 
set on “sight” selections. 


It is proposed that the candidate’s English in the Lit- 
erature part of his answer paper be evaluated by means of 
a special procedure similar to that to be employed for the 
other subjects of Grade XII, but more extensive. A sub- 
stantial part of the candidate’s score on Language is to 
come from this special evaluation of his English on the 
Literature paper, and the remainder of the score from 
questions that will test his ability to write accurately and 
effectively for specific purposes and his command of the 
English vocabulary. 
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Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry: 

The examination paper is to consist of two parts, the 
first including questions on Trigonometry and Mechanics, 
and the second part questions on Analytical Geometry. 

Candidates who already have standing in Trigonometry 
under the regulations of the unrevised programme will be 
required to take only the Geometry part, and candidates 
who already have standing in Geometry 3 of the unrevised 
programme will be required to take only the Trigonometry 
and Mechanics part. It is to be noted here that candidates 
who have standing in neither Trigonometry 1 nor Geometry 
8 of the unrevised programme will be required to take both 
parts; in other words, it is no longer possible to obtain stand- 
ing in Trigonometry 1 alone or in Geometry 3 alone. 


Languages: 

Candidates should expect on the Language examinations 
a larger number of questions of the objective type, and 
especially more questions based on “sight” material that 
aim to test the candidate’s power of reading comprehension. 


RE TRIGONOMETRY 1 AND GEOMETRY 3 

It is no longer possible for students, even those com- 
pleting Grade XII under the regulations of the unrevised 
programme, to secure standing in Trigonometry 1 of the un- 
revised programme, or in Geometry 3 of the unrevised pro- 
gramme. 

Students who have standing in Trigonometry 1 of the un- 
revised programme may offer this subject for matriculation 
in lieu of Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry of the 
revised programme. 

Students who have standing either in Trigonometry 1 
or in Geometry 3 may take either the Geometry part or the 
Trigonometry part, as the case may be, of the new course in 
Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry, and on successful 
attainment be granted three (3) credits. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

The school broadcast will begin on Monday, October 
30th, and will continue during that week and each week 
thereafter until further notice, according to the following 
schedule. The broadcasts will be carried by station CKUA, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, and station CFCN, Cal- 
gary. 

Mondays: 2:15-2:30—Social Studies, by Mr. Watson 

Thomson. 


Wednesdays, 2:00-2:20—Teaching of Singing in the 
Intermediate Grades. 
2:20-2:30—Music Appreciation in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades. 
A half-hour programme, by Mr. Glyndwr Jones. 
Thursdays, 2:15-2:45—Teaching of Singing in the Ele- 
mentary Grades, by Miss Janet McIlvena of Leth- 
bridge. 

Fridays, 2:15-2:30—Music Appreciation in the Interme- 

diate Grades, by Mr. Glyndwr Jones. 

A mimeographed digest, or annotated schedule, for these 
broadcasts will be made available early in November from 
the office of the Supervisor of Schools. 

RE STENOGRAPHY 2 

From the list of textbooks for Stenography 2 on page 3, 
Bulletin V of the Programme of Studies for the High School, 
the mention of the following book was inadvertently omit- 
ted, “Pitman’s Shorthand Dictation Course.” 

REPORT CARDS 

The new report cards for the Elementary School (Grades 
I to VI) may now be had from the General Office, Department 
of Education. These cards can be folded to fit a No. 9 
envelope. The cards will be supplied at the rate of 50 cents 
a hundred, and envelopes at the rate of 30 cents a hundred. 

One card will carry the reports on a single paper for 
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one school year. 

Schools within Divisions should order their supply 
through the Divisional Board Office. Other schools may order 
directly from the General Office, Department of Education. 

These report cards are intended for use for pupils of 
Grades I-VI. It will be possible, however, for teachers to 
use them for pupils of Grades VII and VIII. 

During the year the Department will prepare a form of 
report card for pupils of the Intermediate Grades—VII, VIII 
and IX. These will not be available until next year. 





TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 
smallest portable manufactured 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
237 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 
Agents for Corona, Royal, Remington and Hermes 


cAttend Your Convention 


BY BUS 


See Your Local Bus Agent for Special Rates 


eT TPs Le 





eCalgary BIG ORANGE 
eCalgary BIG LEMON 
eCalgary BIG LIME 

BIG FAVORITES EVERYWHERE 


PRODUCTS OF 


CALGARY BREWING & 


MALTING CO. LTD. 
CALGARY (Est. 1892) EDMONTON 
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Obituary 





loss of two teachers, Mrs. Jean Williamson and Miss 

Marjorie Niblock, who passed away during the summer 
of 1939. During their years of service in the Medicine Hat 
Schools, both became widely known throughout the teaching 
profession. Mrs. Williamson was a member of the A.T.A. 
since the time of its organization and was one of the first 
life-members of the Association. Miss Niblock was a member 
of the A.T.A. during the whole of her teaching career. 


7» teachers and citizens of Medicine Hat mourn the 


MRS. JEAN WILLIAMSON 


On July 18, 1939, mourned by the whole community of 
Medicine Hat, a pioneer citizen and educator, Mrs. Jean 
Williamson passed to her reward. Mrs. Williamson was born 
at Shakespeare, Ontario, 
some 74 years ago. Af- 
ter completing her edu- 
cation at the Stratford 
Collegiate Institute and 
Ottawa Normal School 
in 1891, she taught 
school in Florence, Mil- 
verton and Strathroy in 
Ontario, accepting a po- 
sition in Medicine Hat 
in 1895. Due to the scar- 
city of teachers she was 
the sole teacher of a 
four-roomed school with 
an enrolment of 123 
pupils. In 1899 she was 
married to Mr. William 
Williamson a merchant 
of Medicine Hat. During 
the year 1908-1909 Mrs. 
Williamson again joined 
the teaching staff. From 
1916 to 1918 she was a 
trustee of the Medicine Hat School District. At the request 
of the School Board she resumed teaching in 1918 and taught 
until the date of her retirement in 1933. 





Throughout her residence in Medicine Hat, Mrs. Wil- 
liamson was prominently identified with many organizations 
connected with community welfare. Although she spent the 
last four years in comparative retirement due to ill health, 
her interest in the community and her profession never 
waned. One of those who laid well the foundations of cul- 
tural and educational life, she is remembered with affection 
and gratitude by many members of the teaching profession 
and those in other walks of life who had the privilege of 
associating with her. 





EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


Those nations which today are seeking war have not for- 
gotten the children and young people; they have given them 
a position of importance. They have organized them and 
made of them an active social force. This is the right method 
and it is a terrible misfortune that so far it has only been 
adopted by those who are pursuing a warlike policy. Those 
who want war are preparing their youth for war, but those 
who want peace abandon their infancy and childhood in the 
sense that they do not organize it for peace—Dr. Maria 
Montessori. 
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MISS MARJORIE NIBLOCK 


Marjorie Corinne Niblock was born at Fort William, On- 
tario, on September 4, 1899, the youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Niblock. In 1901 the family meved to 
Medicine Hat where 
Miss Niblock obtained 
her public and high 
school education. She 
attended Calgary Nor- 
mal School and in Sep- 
tember 1919 accepted a 
position on the staff of 
the Medicine Hat school. 

Miss Niblock quickly 
achieved an_ excellent 
reputation in education- 
al circles and within a 
few years was consid- 
ered an authority on 
Primary Work. She was 
especially gifted in art 
and music. Miss Niblock 
was very fond of travel- 
ling, having toured east- 
ern and western Canada 
and the United States as 
well as making a journey 
to Europe. She was in- 
terested in athletic activities, particularly tennis and basket- 
ball, being a member of the Medicine Hat Lady Teachers’ 
Basketball Team for several seasons. Miss Niblock was a 
familiar figure on the courts at Medicine Hat Tournaments; 
on one occasion winning the Ladies’ Singles Championship. 





In 1934 Miss Niblock obtained leave of absence because 
of a serious heart condition. Since that time she has done 
some substituting, and during the past year her health 
seemed to be somewhat improved. She passed away suddenly 
at the home of her mother on September 4, 1939. 


The members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association pay 
the greatest respects to our departed members and offer the 
deepest sympathy to the bereaved families. 

* * * 


MISS MARY RATH 


The teachers of Calgary were saddened by the death on 
Wednesday, October 25th of Miss Mary Rath, for many 
years a member of the Calgary staff. Miss Rath came to Al- 
berta from near Brockville, Ontario, where she was born 
and educated. In 1906 she was appointed to the teaching 
staff of Calgary and later to the principalship of the Glen- 
garry school. During the years since then she has carried on 
her work with a high sense of duty and responsibility and 
in a manner that won the esteem of all who knew her. 


Those of us who were here in earlier days remember 
that Miss Rath was one of that group of teachers who met 
in September 1914 and formed in Calgary the first Teachers’ 
Alliance in Canada. From the beginning Miss Rath was a 
firm believer in the Alliance and one of its strongest sup- 
porters. To the work of her professional organization, on 
committees and as president of the Women’s Local, she gave 
the same ungrudging and excellent service that marked her 
work as a teacher. She has left the teaching profession of 
Alberta, as well as the parents whose children she taught, 
deeply in her debt. 

Her friends mourn the loss of one whose loyalty and 
kindness, whose fine integrity of character stood every test. 
As she had faced life, so she faced her long illness and 
death—with quiet courage and dignity. Farewell, good 
friend. 
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CORRESPONDENCE » » 


Redcliff, Alberta. 
The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

As the curtain falls on still another school year 
and we go into retrospect on the amazing changes that have 
taken place in education even in the last twelve months, one 
cannot help but view with intense satisfaction, the remark- 
able improvements noticeable lately in The A.T.A. Magazine. 
The editorials, I thought, were particularly well done; the 
Departmental Bulletin, the President’s friendly news letter, 
and the Teachers’ Helps Departments proving very palatable 
material for most teachers. 

The thought just occurred to me that if you opened 
a “new idea” column and got some of the more imaginative 
teachers to tell of their experiences along different lines 
with the new courses, you might unearth some very helpful 
material. At least, it would make interesting reading, be- 
sides giving additional “flavor” to the magazine. It would 
really constitute an exchange of ideas column. 

I should be pleased to lead off with one or two articles 
but’ wouldn’t care to continue longer that that in case there 
was a suspicion of gasconade or egotism. 

Failing that, if you feel you can afford the space, I should 
be pleased to let you have a few articles for next year touch- 
ing on topics of general interest to all teachers. 

Cordially yours, 
WALTER KING. 


Just splendid! How many more are prepared to “do his 
bit” like Mr. King? Contributions gratefully received. Vol- 
unteers please register so we can get the work going. Inci- 
dentally it’s a change to get an occasional pat on the back. 
Are we downhearted ?—Editor. 





Editor, The A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 


A short time ago I had the extreme pleasure of 
reading an article written by yourself in the Alberta Teachers’ 
Magazine, with reference to the recent action of the British 
Government in advising people evacuating towns and cities 
to take their pets with them or make provision for their care. 

I quite agree with the sentiments expressed by you that 
any nation which, in the time of national emergency, can 
find time for thoughtfulness for the lower creation cannot be 
inspired by any but the highest motives in its international 
affairs. Like yourself I believe that herein lies a marvelous 
object lesson for the youth of any country who can be taught 
early in childhood that the smallest things in life need our 
protection, and I also feel that boys or girls who are taught 
their responsibility toward their animal friends will grow up 
into much better citizens and make for a happier and more 
peaceful world than we are living in today. I am convinced 
that this class of teaching, followed to its ultimate conclusion, 
will make for brotherly love between ourselves and all nations 


of the world. 
Yours sincerely, 


Alberta Anti-Vivisection and Humane Education Society, 
MRS. GEORGINA ROBINSON, 
President. 


FINANCE AND EDUCATION 


“And because I believe that our teaching profession is 
vital to the welfare of our people, I think that it is high time 
that the depression pay-cuts made in teachers’ salaries be can- 
celled. I think that it is time that we recognize that our invest- 
ment in education is a phase of government which pays cash 
dividends.” 

—George J. Hatfield, Lieut.-Governor of California. 
(Reprinted from “The B. C. Teacher’’) 


TEACHERS: We invite you to take advantage of our 
MAIL ORDER and PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


® Place your confidence in our Personal Shoppers, and 
they will place you in clothes that are just a little 


different. 


@ If you cannot obtain your requirements locally, 
write to our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. Qual- 


ity and Satisfaction guaranteed. 


@ While in Calgary, make the “BAY” your shopping 
headquarters. Every facility and convenience to 


make shopping a pleasure. 


Hudson's Ban Company 


INCORPORATED 2%° MAY 1670. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 

























We shall be glad to 
make your acquaint- 
ance, when you at- 
tend the convention in 
Calgary. 
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TEACHING THE TRICK OF READING » » » » » 


By DR. DONALDA DICKIE, Provincial Normal School 
Edmonton 

Note to Teachers who have written in asking how to test 
the vision of children who cannot read. Picture charts can 
be bought, or made, but the simplest way is to use the E 
chart. It may be secured free from the Institute for the 
Blind, the Court House, Edmonton. T’he E chart has the 
letter E printed in a different position in each line of print 
on the chart. The procedure is to cut from cardboard a three 
or four-inch letter E and ask the child to look at the E in 
the first line and hold his E in the same position. Take him 
down the lines of print on the chart, doing this, as far as he 
can go. Teachers should note that the Institute for the Blind 
will give free care to any child with less than three tenths 
vision if the parents are unable to pay for treatment. When 
the teacher discovers such a case, he should send the in- 
formation to the Institute which will send out an investi- 


gator who will arrange for treatment and glasses. 
* * * Ok . 


ODERN methods of teaching to read are much simpler 
and more informal than those used a few years ago. 

They are easier for both pupil and teacher and, in 
general, much more effective. Children taught in the modern 
way not only learn more quickly, but they learn without 
acquiring the bad habits of eye movement and word calling 
that phonics induces and that have made the present genera- 
tion of adults poor readers: poor in comprehension and 
slow in speed. 

A good reader is one who moves his eyes from left to 
right along the line of print in long, rhythmic jumps, or 
eye-spans. He makes from five to eight or nine fixations per 
line and his fixation pauses are short for he reads with his 
mind rather than his eye, that is he gathers the meaning not 
so much from the words as from the context. Having grasped 
the meaning of what is past, his mind foresees what is 
coming. The large circle of his dim vision running ahead 
along the line and down the page furnishes his mind with 
clues: the sizes, shapes and groupings of letters, syllables, 
words and phrases. Each clue calls forth a response already 
stored in the brain and the mind fuses these responses into 
coherent thoughts. The small circle of clear vision centered 
on the fixation point follows, leaping from point to point, 
verifying the clues and the mental responses. Because he has 
a long eye span the good reader has a large dim circle 
and is able to gather many clues; because he has read a 
great deal, he has an immense store of responses and is 
quick and accurate in fusing them. He makes few regres- 
sions, that is backward sweeps with re-fixations. His mind 
runs Bhead, his eye sweeps after, verifying. He takes un- 
known words in his eye stride, not stopping to stare at 
them, but getting their meaning from the context. As he 
does not look at the separate words or letters, the good 
reader is largely unconscious of the mechanical part of 
reading and hence is free to devote almost the whole of his 
attention to grasping the meaning. He reads rapidly and 
with good comprehension. 

The teacher’s aim is to make a good reader of the child. 
Examining the procedure of the good reader he will discover 
that he has five things to do. He has to teach the child to: 
move his eyes from left to right along the line of printed 
symbols in long, rhythmic spans; know that the symbols 
have a meaning; know the meaning of, at first, a few sym- 
bols; fuse the meanings of several symbols into a thought; 
and how to use the context to foresee the thought and so 
speed up and make more accurate the manipulation of the 
symbols and their meanings. 

Teaching the left to right eye movement is simple. All 
beginning reading lessons should be from the blackboard 
where the pupils can see the teacher begin at the left and 
follow her hand moving towards the right with their eyes. 
The teacher should not point to this word or that, but 
sweep her hand along under the lines in a series of move- 
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ments comparable to the eye spans of a good reader. With 
blackboard material, too, the teacher is able to watch the 
eyes of the beginners and to insist that they move them 
correctly. Special care should be taken in this connection 
with left-handed pupils. As the symbols have as yet only a 
general meaning for him, the first eye movements of a begin- 
ner are likely to be erratic unless guided by the teacher’s 
hand, but as he learns to recognize more and more words, 
they settle down to the correct rhythm. Beginning the black- 
board sentences always with a word well-known to the chil- 
dren gives their eyes the left to right direction and teaching 
them to recognize not letters, or sounds, but words and word 
groups as wholes lengthens the span and tends to make it 
rhythmic. One of the two great objections to phonics as a 
beginning method is that it fixes upon the child of average, 
or below average ability the habit of a very short eye span 
and thus makes him a slow reader. 

The symbols that the beginner sees printed (they should 
be printed not written) in white upon the blackboard are 
strange to him. Certainly he does not at first distinguish the 
separate parts of the words; probably it looks to him like 
a small picture, just as the Indian word * * * *, night, 
looks to us. The point is to get him to understand that each 
picture has a meaning and what the meaning of each picture 
is. The simplest way to do this is to begin with the action 
verbs. The teacher plays a game with the children, whisper- 
ing in the ear of one the word, hop, of another run, of 
another sit. When each child has performed the action, the 
teacher says, ‘‘Now I am going to make the chalk tell you 
what to do.” Printing the word “hop” on the board, the 
teacher says, “this tells you to do what Tom did. What did 
he do?” The game then becomes a contest in recognizing 
(reading silently) the printed word and doing what it tells 
them to do (attaching the meaning to the symbol). This is 
the first part of the trick of reading. When the pupils have 
become adept at reading, and proving that they read by 
doing, a dozen action words and phrases, they go on to nouns, 
learning to place the words and phrases: boy, a boy, the boy, 
girl, the girl, Jerry, Jane, dog, cat, mother, baby, mother 
and baby etc., upon the right pictures always reading silent- 
ly and proving that they read by doing the right thing. 
Afterwards they may read aloud if the teacher wishes. If a 
beginner can look at any one of a number of words or 
word groups and do what they tell him, he knows that a 
symbol has a meaning and he can attach the right mean- 
ing to a few symbols, that is he can perform the first part 
of the trick of reading. There are other ways of making a 
child understand these points; experienced teachers have 
their own devices, but this method is simple and sure and 
is recommended to the inexperienced. 


The second part of the trick of reading is to fuse the 
meanings of several symbols or groups of symbols into a 
thought. This is more difficult, but it is a vital and great care 
should be taken to insure that the child is really doing it. 
When a child named Tom has learned to recognize his own 
name and to obey the word “hop”, fhe teacher prints, “Hop, 
Tom.” If Tom, looking at the words, rises and hops he has 
fused the meanings of two symbols and got a thought, that is 
he has performed the second part of the trick of reading. 
Teach him to do this by printing for him every day the old 
words in new arrangements. Only for a few days at first, until 
he is sure that the symbols mean something and that he knows 
what they mean, does he need to have them presented in the 
same order. As soon as he has mastered the first part of the 
trick, begin to arrange the known words and word groups 
in ever new sentences to require ever new fusing. Remember, 
it isn’t important that he should recall by rote this word group 
or that; what is important is the power to fuse meanings into 
thoughts. This is the real trick, the point at which so many 
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children fail, their failure here sending them up the grades 
and out of school non-readers. Teaching them to read by 
phonics makes it difficult for children to learn to fuse be- 
cause they are forced, and become content, to give all their 
attention to fusing the letters into words; they have little 
attention left for getting a thought. Drilling the children 
monotonously over and over again upon the same words, word 
groups and sentences is a waste of your time and theirs. They 
learn certain symbols and their meanings by rote, but they 
do not learn to fuse the meanings of the symbols arranged in 
any order into thoughts, that is they are not learning to read. 
The children have been reading: Jane has a cat, Jerry has a 
dog, mother has a baby, the baby has a toy and suddenly 
the teacher prints a new combination, “the cat has a toy”. If 
the children can fuse the old meanings into the new thought, 
they can read. The big job is done and all they will ever need 
further is an immense quantity and variety of practice. 


While the children are learning to fuse, the teacher 
keeps presenting them each day with a new word or word 
group, attaching them to pictures or to actions, or telling 
them, or letting them guess the new word from the context of 
the conversation. Beginners learn to recognize a great many 
words in connection with their enterprise activities. As soon 
as the pupils have learned to fuse, however, the teacher should 
set deliberately to work to teach them to make out the mean- 
ing of any new word they meet from the context. Once they 
can fuse, this is easy. Sentences made up of several old and 
one new word are printed on the blackboard and the children 
helped to guess the strange word. It is a fascinating game 
and most pupils quickly become adept at it. 

As soon as they can get new words pretty readily from the 
context, the class should be given easy pre-primers and en- 
couraged to read them at every spare moment as well as in the 
directed reading period with the rest of the school. The first 
little easy books are best made by the teacher who knows 


We Advise 


Visual Instruction 


The Importance of Modern 
Mechanical Aids to Teach- 
ing Cannot be Stressed too 
Strongly. 


Teachers are invited to write us for particulars of 


THE NEW MODELS 


of Filmslide and Motion Picture Projectors and 
important additions to our Slide and Film 
material. 








better than anyone else the words his little folk know and 
how to slip in a new word so that it will be easy for them to 
guess. A little book made up of a few sentences telling a new 
story should be ready every morning and read by the mem- 
bers of the class in turn. After a fortnight of reading home 
made books, the beginners who have learned to read should 
be given easy pre-primers. Even if the teacher has to buy 
these himself, he will find that it will pay him to do so. The 
children are so much stimulated by them that they advance 
rapidly. Having read five or six pre-primers, the beginner’s 
class should find the primer easy. Good readers need not be 
required to read it in class. Let them use it as a story book 
and read through it each at his own rate. Follow it with 
other primers and story books as many as can be obtained. 
Good readers may be ready for the first reader by Easter, but 
slower ones should read primer level material throughout the 
whole of the first year. , 


The two things now left to do for good beginners is to 
enlarge the reading vocabulary and lengthen the eye span 
as rapidly as possible. Reading a great many easy books one 
after the other is the best way to attain both aims and it at 
the same time rapidly strengthens the power to fuse. These 
children need now a directed reading period daily in which 
to read a supply of easy interesting story books and, in addi- 
tion, a ten or fifteen minute element drill each day in which 
the’ teacher introduces new words, studies the same for 
clues, reviews old words; practices getting meaning from 
context; teaches phonograms and syllables and has the pupils 
blend them into words; gives word and phrase flashing, read 
and do, and read and tell exercises. 

In the meantime, pupils who have not yet learned to fuse 
and get the meaning from the context must be kept working 
away patiently with new blackboard stories each day until 
they “catch on”. Work books are often very helpful with 
such children, saving much time and trouble. 


Other Extension Services---_ 


Debating Material 
Library Service 
Educational Broadcasting (CKUA580k.c.) 


STUDY GROUP MATERIAL ON: 


Psychology (including Child Psychology) 
International Affairs 

General Economics 

Social Planning 

Political Science 

Co-operation 


AND, ADDED THIS YEAR: 


So You Want to be an Actor 
Community Problems 


For further particulars, apply 


The Director, 


Department of Extension, 


University of Alberta, 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 7™©& 


An Enterprise by MISS DOROTHY H. PARKS, Barrhead 


OUTCOMES 
1. Attitudes and Appreciations—Additional interest for 
leisure time activities; deepened interest in environment; 
realization of great value of some birds and harmfulness of 
others; necessity for distinguishing each and controlling or 
destroying them; respect and friendliness for other nations. 


2. Abilities—Co-operation through an understanding of 
collective needs and operations; to use reference books; to 
show initiative and originality; to attack a problem with con- 
fidence; to collect material; make reports; work in commit- 
tees; select and arrange material advantageously. 

3. Skills— 

(a) Reading—Silent, collecting material; Oral—reading 

stories or accounts. 

(b) Composition—Reports, stories, letters for informa- 
tion or books. 

(c) Art—Design, printing, pencil technique, modelling. 

(d) Music—Bird songs, imitate birds. 

(e) Arithmetic—Problems based on prices of birds, eggs, 
etc. Distances birds fly when migrating. Scales. 

(f) Spelling—All difficult words related to this topic— 
birds, countries, etc. 

(g) Handicraft—Carving, taxidermy. 

(h) Writing—Recording material, labels. 

4. Knowledge of — 

(a) Health—Outdoor life; foods from birds. 

(b) History—Stories of explorers who saw birds in 
strange lands—e.g. Capt. Scott. 

(c) Geography—Forest regions of Canada and other 
parts of the world where birds are found. How to 
reach these. 

(d) Science—Study of birds, trees, animal enemies, 
climate and soil; uses of birds through the ages. 

(e) Literature—Appreciation of prose and poetry men- 
tioned below. 

THEME 

Many of man’s needs are supplied by birds—they provide 
him with food, beauty, beautiful song, control insect pests 
and weeds. 

TIME 
Six weeks. 
MOTIVATION 
Create an interest by means of — 
Discussion of first spring bird seen. 
Egg or deserted nest brought to classroom. 
Picture of a strange bird. 
Odd feathers or plumes on hats. 
Notice sent to schools regarding bounties on birds’ 
eggs. 
A nature walk. 
PROSPECTS 


oUF ge tp 


& 


Discussion of — 

1. Reference material on birds—books, bulletins, pic- 
tures. 

2. Things we want to know about our, and other people’s, 
birds. How to arrange this material under topics for 
study. 

8. How to arrange results of our study. (i.e. culmina- 
tion). 

4. Collections of eggs, nests, etc. 

5. Mounting birds, preparing nests and eggs for exhibi- 
tion. 

6. Other illustrative material for decoration of room 
and for information—e.g. charts, maps, models, post- 
ers, graphs, frieze showing manufacture of feather 
pillows. 
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PROBLEM I. 


The Study of Birds— 


Re 


To recognize birds by size, color or type characteris- 
tics. 

Recognition of songs. 

Value of protective coloration; beak and claws adap- 
ted for securing food; wings; bones; value in flight; 
high blood temperature, respiration, food and drink. 


3. Migration—reason for, where ‘to; kinds that do 


migrate. 

Value of birds: 

(a) Food—domestic birds; ducks, the different 
flavors of the flesh; grouse, etc. 

(b) Control insect pests; flicker, robin. 

(c) Control weeds—grouse, chickadee. Adaptations 
of seed-eaters. 

(d) Their song makes us happy. 


Activities— 


- 
2. 
3. 
4 


5. 
6. 


Drawings of birds and chief characteristics. 

Learn stories and poems about birds. 

Learn a bird song. e.g. “The Whip-poor-will.” 
Watch bird life from nest building to time when little 
ones fly away. 

Make collections of birds—mount and label each. 

A nature excursion—watch birds. 


PROBLEM II. 


Classes of Birds— 


1. Water-birds—adaptations for swimming (legs set far 
back on body, webbed feet, oily feathers) ; e.g., duck. 

2. Wading birds—long legs, necks and beaks; webbed 
feet. e.g., snipe. 

38. Insect eaters—strong claws for scratching; short, 
round soft beak. e.g. swallow. Special adaptations of 
woodpecker. 

4. Weed-seed eaters—claws are strong and blunt for 
scratching. Beak is short and strong for crushing 
seeds. 

5. Flesh-eaters—Strong, curved claws and hooked beaks. 
Habit of circling. e.g. hawk. 

Activities— 

1. Booklet illustrating and describing examples of each 
type or class of bird. 

2. Painting birds in natural colors. 

8. Chart showing relative sizes of birds. 

4, Experiment to prove that oil will not absorb water; 
value to water birds. 

5. Illustrate values of webbed feet: how much sooner 


a narrow object sinks in water or mud than a broad 
one. 
PROBLEM III. 


Regions in Canada where birds stay. 


A. Summer Birds in our locality—robin, crow, bluebirds. 


Por wnN re 
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Sem 


Where these spend winter—Montana, etc. Why? 
When they migrate. 

How they migrate. (In flocks). 

Why they return. 

Determine by observation where the nests are built. 
What the nest is made of (mud, sticks, lined with 
feathers). 

Colors of eggs of different birds. 

Food of each kind of bird. 

Enemies (larger birds, animals, man). 

Use or harm, e.g.—robin eats insects; crow destroys 
eggs. 


B. Winter Residents—ptarmigan, snowy owl, pine grosbeak, 


Canada jay. 
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Where they come from. Why? 5. How meat is kept. 































2. Where they stay: Snowy owl often seen on straw 6. Special seasons for sale of turkeys, geese. 
stacks. Canada jay stays in woods. Activities— 
3. Food. 1. Visit a packing plant. 
4. Adaptations to meet cold weather—feathers, high 2. Inspection of birds displayed in stores. 
blood temperatures, rapid motion of flying causes 8. Model a bird ready for sale. 
warmth. 4. Letter to butcher asking price of turkey. 
5. Nesting habits—Canada jay in March. 5. His answer, stating price. 
6. a habits—jay robs camps, grouse burrows in PROBLEM V. 
Birds of Other Lands— 
C. Transients—geese, ducks. 1. South America—parrot, condor, rhea. 
1. Dates of arrival and departure. Australia—emu, cassowary. 
2. Where they go. 8. New Zealand—kiwi. 
3. Where nests are built—old beliefs. 4. Africa—ostrich. 
4. Description of nests and eggs. 5. China—cormorant. 
5. Small birds—appearance, swimming ability, food. 6. Other interesting birds—skua, puffins, auks, flamin- 
6. How food is obtained. goes, penguins. 
7. Hunting season—reason. pe Sa ol 
8. Sentinels posted by geese. Reports. 
9. Effect of heavy snowfall on flight of geese. Booklets. 
10. Harmfulness and usefulness. Coloring. 
11. Jack Miner’s Sanctuary. Modelling. 
D. Permanent Residents—chickadee, partridge. PROBLEM VI. 
(To be treated same as the above). Protection and Destruction— 
Aiuttattiesn 1. Harmful birds. In what way they are harmful. 
. 2. Steps taken to control them—bounties, contests or- 
1. Map showing: (a) summer locations. ganized by the government. 
(b) winter locations. ss 8. Useful birds. Ways in which they are useful—beauty, 
(c) homes of permanent residents. food, eat seeds. 
2 Vocabulary list of new words—migrate, transient. 4. Protective measures—closed seasons, re-stocking of 
. Plan to scale—Mr. Miner’s Sanctuary. forest preserves, building of sanctuaries. 
4. Reproduction of Miner stories orally, written or in PROBLEM VII. 
‘ ord gg ae Prehistoric birds could be taken if desired. 
6. Letters to University to find out what has been done CULMINATION 
about (5). An exhibit— 
7. Postcard album. Mounted specimens with eggs and nests in model of 
PROBLEM IV. natural habitat if possible. Could be arranged in a special 
Commercial Value— cabinet constructed by pupils. Posters and worth-while 
1. Domestic birds. pictures used to decorate room—principles of color, mar- 
2. How prepared for market. gin etc., are attended to. Booklets arranged on reading 
3. The Poultry Pool—organization, etc. table. Charts, models, etc. are put on display in their re- 
4, Care of live birds at the Plant. spective places. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


1. The Book of Woodcraft, by E. T. Seton, publishers, Gar- 
THE CAPITOL BEAUTY PARLOR Zhe Reet. of Montes ty, UF fete putters, Gor 


vo en ee 2. Taxidermy and Zoological Sin iitind by W. T. Hornaday, 


SPECIALS ON PERMANENTS DURING ALL Macmillan’s—$2.50. 
NOVEMBER 3. Birds Homes, by A. R. Dugmore, published by Page and 
10132 Jasper Ave., Edmonton Phone 24355 Co—$8.00. 
4. Bird Neighbors—Neltje Blanchan, Page & Co. 

5. Pamphlets from railway companies. 
6. Research Bureau issues paper on birds, minerals, each 

month. 
7. Books of Knowledge. 
8. Highroads to Reading—Book V. 
9. The Singing -Period—Waterloo Music Co., by Harry 

Hill—50c. 
10. The Sea Birds, by Duncan; Turnbull & Spears Co., 30c. 
11. The Empire Geographers, by E. J. Lay, Macmillan Co., 


CAPITOL 


Teachers, be sure to attend the Capitol Theatre performance 
while in Lethbridge for the Convention. 


THURSDAY to SATURDAY 
November 2-3-4 
“THE WIZARD OF OZ” 








Choice Fresh Cut Flowers 
for every occasion 






Corsages a Specialty, priced from 35c up 






GROWN IN LETHBRIDGE 


FRACHE BROS. LTD. 


QUALITY FLORISTS 






















Lethbridge, Alberta Store Phone 2666 
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TEACHER TO BEGINNER 


An effervescent fount of happiness; 

A shining mirror showing every thought; 
A picture of all innocence unspoiled; 
The essence of all eagerness and hope, 
Of loyalty and willingness to do 

Unto the fullest, all that in you lies: 
Thus childish face, you make reality, 
The scope of my responsibility. 


The World by Your 
Fireside with the NEW 


AGA 


To poor unworthy me is left the task 

Gently to guide and mold unmeasured power 
Into most useful form, and yet not spoil 
The priceless beauty of material given: 

To keep untarnished all the glistening light 
Of willingness and innocence and hope. 

O, dear young one, I’ll try my best to be 
Some part of what you seem to see in me. 


1¢€ 


VICTOR 


6 tubes ... long and 
short wave... 6 push 
button automatic 
tuning ... walnut con- 
sole cabinet ... record 

player attachment. 


304.95 


Convenient terms may 
be arranged. 


See It at the BAY in Edmonton 








In your unfathomed future, 
And think not all too harshly then of me 
Tf such a task as mine you e’er should have, 
I know you’ll bow in deep humility, 

And pray as I, that all the best in you 

May meet in some small way, the work to do. 
May some small counsel I have given thee, 
Of value prove, in years that are to be. 


lease be kind, 


—ANON. 





INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


If one were to search for the word that most exactly 
characterizes modern education as contrasted with that which 
our parents received, it would be hard to find one more pre- 
cise than the word individualized. And if at the same time we 


sought a word to connote the sum of what our best teachers 


LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


Local News Items for publication in 
the December issue MUST be in the 
hands of the Editor by November 21. 


Andrew Sub-local will meet on November 


24th at the Czahar School. 


Bow Valley Sub-local will meet on November 


21st, at Strathmore. 


Elnora-Huxley Sub-local will meet on No- 


vember 11th at Elnora. 


Seba Sub-local will meet at Seba on the third 


Saturday of every month. 
ACADIA VALLEY 


The first meeting of the Acadia Valley Sub- 


Local was held in Acadia Valley at the home of 
Miss I. Peers on October 13. The following were 
chosen as the Sub-local executive: Honorary 
eee Inspector R. Warren; President, Mr. 
liams; Librarian, Mrs. R. E. 
respondent, 
business was discussed, and recommendations 
for the next meeting were prepared. 


BERRY CREEK 


lis; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss P. Wil- 
Lewis; Press Cor- 
Miss P. Williams. A variety of 


The Annual meeting of the Berry Creek Sub- 


local Teachers’ Association was held in Hanna 
on October 5, 
Miss Elliott in the chair. The secretary read the 
minutes of the previous meeting and these 
were approved and adopted. 


1939, with the Vice-President, 


Nominations for the officers for the year 


were called for: A nomination of Mr. Lynn for 
President was withdrawn by Mr. Lynn. Nom- 
inated by Mr. Raich, seconded by Miss Ambury 
that Mr. E. Gordon, Sunnynook be President. 
Moved by Miss Mellom, seconded by Mr. Camp- 
bell that the nominations for President cease. 
Carried. Mr. Gordon was declared elected by ac- 
clamation and took the chair. Nominated by Miss 
an? seconded by Mr. Lynn, that Miss C. 

iott, 


Sunnynook, be Vice-President. Nom- 
inated by Mr. Lynn, seconded by Miss S. 


Lynn that Mr. Collins be vice-president. Moved 


by Miss James that the nominations cease. 
Carried. Miss Elliott was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. Nominated by Miss Elliott, seconded by 
Miss James that Miss E. Reavley, Pollockville, 
be Secretary-Treasurer. Moved by Mr. Shaw 
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that the nominations cease. Carried. Miss Reav- 
ley was elected by acclamation. In discussing a 
chairman for Friday’s meetings at the Teach- 
ers’ Convention Miss Elliott suggested that Mr. 
Gordon, as President, act as chairman. This 
suggestion was accepted. 

The salary schedule as agreed upon at the 
previous meeting was discussed. It was agreed 
that the next meeting be held at Pollockville, 
Saturday, October 28, at two o’clock with a 
luncheon provided by the teachers from Cess- 
ford, Sunnynook and Pollockville. It was de- 
cided that the Secretary write for the Charter 
which had been sent to the head office at 
Edmonton. Mr. Collins moved that the meet- 
ing adjourn. Carried. 


CLOVER BAR 


The Clover Bar Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing of the new school year on September 30, in 
the Masonic Temple. Plans for the year were 
discussed and new officers elected as follows: 

President, Mr. J. Sandercock, White Mud 
School; Vice-President, Mr. L. Piercy, East 
Clover Bar, Sr Room; Secretary, Marjorie Barn- 
house, South Edmonton, Press Correspondent, 
Joan Harvey, Wye School. It was decided that 
meetings should be held on the first Saturday 
of every month, 10:30 a.m. in Masonic Temple. 


COALHURST 

The first meeting of the Coalhurst Sub-local 
was held in Nobleford on October 5. Mr. Simcce 
of Nobleford presided. The Secretary, Mr. 
Gaudette read the minutes of the previous 
meeting and gave a financial report. The 
officers elected for this term are: President, Mr. 
A. Simcoe; Vice-President, Mr. L. Medd; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss J. Newton; Press Rep- 
resentative and A.T.A. Reporter, Mr. J. Lowery; 
Delegates to Lethbridge Local, Mr. White and 
Mr. Simcoe. Discussions and resolutions were 
passed relating to the following items: 

Specialists’ Certificates and who should be 
regarded as a “Specialist”; the 5 per cent cut 
in salaries; the compulsory attendance of teach- 
ers at music classes held in Lethbridge each 
month; the payment of teachers promptly each 
month; that teachers who have fulfilled re- 
quirements for Permanent Certificates during 
the Summer of 1939 be classified as having Per- 


try to do when they teach, that word would probably be 
guidance.—Edwin A. Lee, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in “The Education Digest”’. 


manent Certificates from Sept. 1, 1939. A 
committee consisting of Miss Maloney, Miss 
Lunde and Miss Frayne was appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on educational activities to 
follow at meetings. Meetings are to be held on 
the third Thursday of each month. The next 
meeting is to be held on November 16 at Coal- 
hurst. At the close of the business meeting re- 
freshments were served by the teachers of 
Noble School. 


COLINTON 


The organization meeting of the Colinton Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Roxburgh, Colinton on September 30th. Election 
of officers was as follows: President, Mr. A. 
Watts; Vice-President, Miss Smedstad; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss A. Walli; Press Corres- 
pondent, Mr. Weir. It was decided to hold meet- 
ings on the first Saturday of each month at 2 
p.m. in Meanook until further notice. All in Col- 
inton Sub-local District will please note. Next 
meeting will be held in November. There was 
a discussion Ied by Mr. Roxburgh, on the 
Circulating Library. A _ delicious lunch. was 
served by Mr. and Mrs. Roxburgh at the close 
of the meeting. 


CROWS’ NEST PASS 


The Crows’ Nest Pass District Local of the 
A.T.A. met in Coleman September 19 to prepare 
a program of studies for the coming term and 
to make final arrangements for the Sports’ 
Day. New officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mr. W. Brushett, Hillcrest; Vice- 
President, Mr. McPherson, Blairmore; S:2cre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. C. R. Richards, Hillcrest; 
Press Reporter, B. B. Goodwin. The Sports’ 
Committee report was given by Mr. Jallep. 
The committee’s recommendations as to day 
and staggered lanes were adopted. A discussion 
arose on methods of conducting studies in So- 
cial Studies and English. Mr. Ondrus of Cole- 
man and Mr. Brushett of Hillcrest gave a report 
on the Summer School Reading Course. The 
meeting decided to look further into Silent 
Reading Tests. The meeting came to an end, 
and the members enjoyed the social spirit of 
Coleman; excellent refreshments followed by a 
short period of Folk Dancing led by Mr. Hoyle 
were enjoyed. 


CYPRESS 


The regular meeting of the Cypress Local 
was held in the Assiniboia Hotel on Septem- 
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ber 30. The salary schedule was discussed, and 
drawn up ready to present to the Divisional 
Board. Teachers were pleased to hear that the 
Garbutt Business College is offering a special 
course for teachers in bookkeeping and type- 
writing, every Saturday morning commencing 
October 7th. There will be three general meet- 
ings of the Cypress Local for the school year 
1939-40. One will be during convention week, 
November 2, one at Christmas, and one at 
Easter. The executive meetings will be held 
on the last Saturday of each month. All teach- 
ers are cordially invited to attend. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 

The Czar-Hughenden Sub-local held their 
first meeting on September 29, and the foilow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. S. 
Sorenson, Hughenden; Vice-President, Miss Jean 


Benedict, Czar; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss G. 
Holden, Hughenden. 
DERWENT 


The Derwent Sub-local held its second meet- 
ing of this term on September 30th in Derwent 
School. The 1938-39 executive gave reports of 
the previous year’s work. Discussion on forming 
a School Fair Association took place. The year’s 
work was also planned. The following officers 
for 1939-40 were elected: Mr. M. D. Shemeluck, 
President and Representative to the District ex- 
ecutive; Mr. J. L. Voloshin, Vice-President; Mr. 
S. A. Sklepowich. Secretary-Treasurer and 
Press Correspondent. It was further decided to 
continue the policy of holding the meetings in 
Derwent and some central point in the North as 
before. The next meeting will be held in King 
George School on November 4 at 2:30 p.m. The 
executive would appreciate a closer co-operation 
of the teachers in the North to keep up the spirit 
the last year’s teachers established. Let’s roll up 
our sleeves for another active year in our local. 


DUFFIELD 


The Duffield Sub-local held their meeting at 
the home of Miss Fischer. The following is a 
list of the newly elected officers: Miss Frances 
Fischer, President (re-elected) ; Miss MacLeod, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent; 
Mr. L. R. Reynolds, Vice-President; Mrs. F. A 
Schammer, Councillor. The time was devoted 
to a discussion of suitable items for consider- 
ation at following meetings. There was a good 
attendance of members. 


ERSKINE 


The Erskine Sub-local met in the Erskine 
Senior Room October 16 to organize for the 
coming year. Miss M. Chapman, Secretary-Trea- 
surer read the minutes of the last meeting and 
gave a financial statement. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. R. Patrick; 
Vice-President, Mr. A. Bruns; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss M. McGladrie; Councillor, Mr. 
Pearson; Press Correspondent, Miss M. 
Williams. Mr. Patrick reported on the Provin- 
cial Track Meets. Some entries were made pos- 
sible by the Erskine Sub-local. The girls’ results 
were particularly gratifying. Items considered 
important enough to be discussed at our Fall 
Convention were suggested to our Counciilor. 

Following the meeting the Erskine teachers 
entertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R_ Pat- 
rick. The Sub-local will meet at Ewing School 
on November 17 as guests of Miss Chapman. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The first meeting of the Sub-local was held in 
Evansburg school on September 16. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, R. 
Johnston, Wildwood; Vice-President, J. L. 
Zemp, Wildwood; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss R. 
E. MacPhee, Evansburg; Press Correspondent, 
Gerda M. Konigson, Evansburg; Councillor, Mr. 
Cc. D. Kelly, Evansburg. The main discussion 
centred around plans for a field day to be held 
some time in September, in place of the one 
usually held in the spring. The date was set 
for the 30th of September, and all schools in 
the vicinity of Evansburg were to be invited 
to enter the events. Mr. Peers, Mr. McKenzie 
and Miss MacPhee drafted a sports’ program 
which was enthusiastically received by every- 
one. 


GLENDON 


At a meeting held on %ctober 14th in the 
Glendon Community Hall, the organization of 
the Glendon Sub-local was completed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President. Mr. A. 
J. Shandro; Vice-President, Mr. F. Lutic; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss A. Poohkay; Social Com- 
mittee of three, Mrs. Melvin, Miss H. Leskiw, 
Mr. F. Lutic; District Councillor, Mr. M. 
Grekel; Press Correspondent, Miss K. Nay. It 
was decided to hold the next meeting in the 
Glendon Hotel on November 4th for the purpose 
of discussing the Salary Schedule. On behalf of 





all Glendon Sub-local teachers I extend my 
thanks to the Social Committee who have de- 
cided to give us a banquet after the next 
meeting. 


HAIRY HILL 


The Hairy Hill Sub-local members met on 
September 30 with Mr. and Mrs. J. Eurchuk of 
Shepinitz School acting as host and hostess. 
The programme of the meeting consisted of 
resumes of two books on reading presented by 
two members. Mr. Ropchan spoke on “Remedial 
and Corrective Reading”. He outlined the 
causes of slow reading and suggested remedial 
measures. Mrs. Kostash spoke on “Weak Vo- 
cabulary”. She mentioned several ways of vo- 
eabulary building. A discussion followed on the 
difficulties of the technical vocabulary. Mr. 
Shavchook, the Study Group leader mentioned 
the different types of tests used for reading 
diagnosis. Preparations were made for ordering 
these tests. After a very educational afternoon 
the members and their appetites were invited to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eurchuk where a 
delicious lunch was served. “The evening was 
spent by playing gar-es of ail kinds. 


ISLAY 


The Islay Sub-local held its first meeting in 
the Islay United Church September 13. The fol- 
lowing are this year’s officers: President, M. E. 
Allen, Islay; Vice-President, G. Schurman, Brid- 
stow; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss N. Brooks, Ken- 
ilworth; Councillor, M. E. Allen; Press Corres- 
pondent, Winnifred Smith, Islay. After much 
discussion resolutions were drafted to send to 
the Convention. Also it was decided to hold the 
meetings on the second Wednesday of each 
month, weather permitting. Meeting adjourned. 

The October meeting was held in the Islay 
United Church October 18 at 8 pm. A 
lively discussion took place regarding the Con- 
vention held at Vermilion on October 5 and 6. 
It was decided to hold future meetings at vari- 
ous district schools. A Demonstration and lunch 
(at a nominal rate) would be supplied by the 
teacher of the school visited. Plans were com- 
menced for a dance to be held on November 
8rd. Fees are now due your Sub-local. A round 
table discussion took place on International 
Affairs. Each teacher is to pick out the most 
significant current event for next meeting. 
Meeting adjourned to home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen for lunch. 


KITSCOTY-BLACKFOOT 


The Kitscoty-Blackfoot Sub-local met in the 
Kitscoty School on October 12, for the purpose 
of electing a new executive for the coming year. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. R. Fraser; Vice-President, Mr. J. Killen; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss J. Murray; District 
Councillor, Mr. D. Urquhart. A committee was 
appointed to make arrangements for the cir- 
culation of the A.T.A. tests among the teachers 
of the Sub-local. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting on November 2nd at the Spencer 
School. Refreshments were served at the con- 
clusion of the business. 


LOUGHEED 


The Lougheed Sub-local held their regular 
meeting in the Lougheed School on September 
30th. An outline of the course on “Supervision 
of Reading” was given by Mr. L. V. Smith, 
Lougheed. Lunch was served by the W.I.G.C. 


MONITOR 


On September 30th a meeting of the Monitor 
Sub-local was held. New executive members 
were elected. Officers for this term are as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. J. Kruger; Vice-President, 
Mr. M. R. Bakken; Secretary-Treasurer and 
Press Correspondent, Miss E. Bishell. After the 
business meeting we were entertained by film 
slides. The programme for our next meeting is 
to be “Enterprise Correlations” discussion, led 
by Mr. Kruger. A very tasty lunch was served 
by Mr. Bakken at the close cf the meeting. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 

At a meeting of the Mount Rundle Local As- 
sociation of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
held October 10th, 1939, the following officers 
were elected for 1989-40: President, Mr. R. Le- 
Blanc, Canmore; Vice-President, Mr. J. F. Wat- 
kin; Second Vice-President, Mr. H. Parkinson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. L. Macnab, Can- 
more; Press Correspondent, Miss E. Galbraith. 
Our local has selected Mr. Wm. Alexander and 
Mr. H. Archibald of Banff as competent to 
serve on Departmental Curricula Committees, 
Mr. Alexander for Junior Group, Grades 1 to 
6 and Mr. Archibald the Senior Group, Grades 
7 to 9. 


NANTON 


The Nanton Sub-local held its first meeting 
of the term on October 11th at 3:45 p.m. The 
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following officers were elected: President, Mr. R. 
E. Hoover; Vice-President, Mr. E. A. Peterson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Olive Jagoe; Council- 
lor, Miss E. L. McVeety. The program for the 
next meeting, to be held November 7th, was 
left to the Executive. After a short business 
period, the meeting adjourned. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


The Paradise Valley Sub-local met at Paradise 
Valley school on September 20. Mr. Frank 
Welsh, the president, welcomed all the new 
members of our Sub-local. During the first part 
of the meeting the election of officers for the 
coming year took place. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Frank Welsh; Vice- 
President, Mr. C. Matheson; Secretary, Miss Jean 
Dickie; Treasurer, Miss Irma Henderson; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Merlin Moncrieff; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss Swea Swanson. A report on the salary 
schedule was given by Mr. James Smith. A dis- 
— on the coming fall convention took 
place. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The September meeting of the Spirit River- 
Rycroft Sub-local was held September 16 at 
Miss Henderson’s home. With Mr. Blackie in 
the chair, the meeting was called to order. 
Nominations were opened for officers, the fol- 
lowing being elected: President, Mr. W. W. 
Lyle; Vice-President, Lila McDiarmid; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mary Beatty; Press Reporter, 
Eva Duncan. With the new executive taking 
over their duties, the minutes were read and 
adopted. A lengthy discussion on the Motion 
Picture schedule followed, during which a tem- 
porary schedule was drawn up and numerous 
difficulties overcome, theoretically, at least. The 
possibility of a school fair was discussed at 
length. It was decided that each teacher be 
asked by letter to approach their school board 
about the matter. This would allow ample time 
for proper organization. Ways and means of 
securing one hundred per cent attendance by 
solving some transportation difficulties was 
also discussed. It is hoped that this enthusi- 
asm continues during the year .This meeting 
adjourned to be followed immediately by a 
meeting of the Local, representatives having 
arrived from Wanham and Belloy. The chief 
business of this meeting was the planning of 
the Institute to be held in Spirit River on 
October 13th. An interesting and helpful pro- 
gramme has been planned for the day to be 
followed by a banquet and dance in the eve- 
ning. Miss Henderson served a delicious lunch 
to all present. 


STURGEON 


On October 6th, the Sturgeon Local Asso- 
ciation held its Annual General Meeting at the 
Masonic Temple, with President J. M. Beil in 
the chair. An interesting and spirited discus- 
sion on the unsettled salary schedule was 
started by new members of the teaching staff 
of the Sturgeon Division during which Mr. 
Scott, the new Superintendent gave his analysis 
of the situation. A motion to reopen negotia- 
tions with the Divisional Board was passed. 
The new slate of officers elected for 1939-40, 
are as follows: President, W. R. Wynnychuk; 
Vice-President, Miss Marie Viens; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Budd; Press Represen- 
tative, W. J. Chaba. 


SWALWELL 

A Sub-local of the A.T.A. was organized in 
Swalwell on October 6, with the assistance of 
Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Eyres of Strathmore. 
It will be named the Swalwell Sub-local, with 
Mr. A. Trimble, Swalwell, President; Mr. F. 
Harris, Swalwell, Secretary-Treasurer; Mr. J. 
Connelly, Swalwell, District Representative; Mr. 
H. M. Shore, Grainger, Press Representative. 
A resolution was recorded to maintain support 
of the salary schedule as outlined for the 
Wheatland Division No. 40. This meeting and 
the discussions of teachers’ troubles and their 
suggested remedies was declared by the visit- 
ing organizers to be one of the best that they 


* had attended. 


The next meeting will be held on November 
3, 8 p.m., at the school of Mr. Trimble, two 
and a half miles east of Swalwell. All teachers 
in the vicinity and visiting teachers are urged 
to attend, as this promises to be a worthwhile 
meeting. We have a lively group, and aggres- 
sive leadership. 


TABER-BARNWELL 

The organization meeting of the Taber- 
Barnwell Sub-local for the year 1939-40 was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Teskey on October 5th. Vice-President B. E. 
Walker occupied the chair. In opening the 
meeting Mr. Walker stressed the importance 
which the organization of laboring and profes- 
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sional classes had played in the development 
of our democratic form of government. Mr. 
Teskey further stressed the need of keeping 
our organization intact. Mention was made of 
the favored position of our Alberta teachers 
compared with our fellows in other provinces. 
Several illustrations were given of the benefits 
we are deriving from the “Profession Act’. Mr. 
Oviatt of Barnwell spoke on behalf of the 
rewcomers to the Barnwell staff, thanking the 
Taber teachers for the invitation extended to 
join in this Sub-lvcal. 


An election returned the following slate of 
officers: President, Mr. E. Carter; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. Baker; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
G. Scheer; Councillors, Miss G. Kirby and Mr. 
M. ‘laylor; Executive, Miss B. Harding and Mr. 
k. Gviatt and Mr. S. Hooper. The strictly busi- 
ness atmosphere of the meeting changed to one 
of sociability as members indulged in a series of 
games; ping-pong, chincheckers, bridge and 
billiards. A rousing sing-song was led by Mr. 
Carter after which a tasty lunch, convened by 
Miss Scheer, was served by Mrs. H. Teskey and 
Mrs. B. Walker. 


THORSBY : 


An organization meeting of the Thorsby Sub- 
local was held on September 16 at the home of 
G. R. Mealing. Mr. R. Shaul and A. J. Powell of 
Edmonton were present. The officers el-cted for 
the year were as follows: President, E. L. Fox; 
Vice-President, Jackson Bredin; S er.tzry, K. 
Brown; Press Correspondent, G. R. Mealing. 
Discussion centred around the question of re- 
organizing the district local, and around Mr. 
Powel.’s report to the C.T.F. on teachers’ saila- 
ries. The executive intends to push the work 
of organization when the teachers meet at Con- 
vention. In connection with the sa!ary issue, 
teachers of the area have been circul-rized 
by the A.T.A. office and requested to fill cut 
the questionnaires and mail them to the Sub- 
local secretary. 


TWO HILLS 


The Two Hills Sub-local held its reorgani-a- 
tion meeting on September 30. Fifteen members 
were present. The minutes of the last m eting 
were read and adopted. The following officers 
for the ensuing term were elected: President, 
Mr. S. Clarke (elected by acclamation); Vice- 
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President, Mr. W. Chernecki; Secretary, Miss 
H. Soldan; Local Executive Represen‘ative, Mr. 
. Tymchuk. A committee consisting of Mi:s 
A. Hannochko, Mr. F. Shymko, and Mr. W. 
Dzogolyk was appointed to conduct a demon- 
stration of Reading and Intelligence Tests. A 
social committee consisting of Miss Odynski, 
Miss Plawiuk, and Mr. Berezan was also chosen. 
The committee will plan the social activities 
for the year. The chief feature of the next 
meeting wil be the demonstration of the 
Reading and intelligence Tests to b2 conducted 
by the Committee. The tests will be given to 
pupils from grades 1 to 10. 

A resolution regarding the improvement of 
the standing reference libraries in the scho-ls 
was passed. The activities of the Two Hi'l's 
Sub-local for the coming year appear to be 
very promising. That’s the spirit mcmbzers!.. 


VALHALLA CENTRE 


The meeting of September 30th of the Sub- 
local was held at the home of Miss Jerstad. 
President, Mr. B .A. Stolee,Poplar H Il, by ac- 
clamation; Vice-President, Miss Clara Jerstad, 
Hythe, by acclamation; Secretary, Miss Lottie 
Lee. Valhalla Centre, by acclamation; Treas- 
urer, Mr. N. S. Roberts, Valhalla Centre, by 
acclamation; Councillor, Mr. N. Floen, Hythe, 
by acclamation. Moved by Miss King, seconded 
by Miss Johnstone that the secretary and treas- 
urer be the Film Committee. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Roberts and seconded by Miss 
King that the secretary write to Mrs. Baker 
accepting her resignation and sending greetings 
from the Local. Carried. Moved by Miss John- 
stone, seconded by Miss King that we have a 
silver collection the first time the pictures are 
shown. Carried. Our first picture show is to in- 
clude picures on (1) Russia, (2) the visit of the 
King and Queen, (3) Mickey Mouse comic. 

Moved by Mr. Floen and seconded by Mr. 
Stolee that Mr. Roberts be paid the 25¢c owing 
him for postage stamps. Carried. The next 
meeting is to be held on the first Saturday in 
November at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. 
A delightful lunch was served by Miss Jerstad. 


VERMILION DISTRICT TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Vermil- 
ion District Teachers’ Association was held in 
the United Church on Thursday and Friday, Oc- 
tober 5th and 6th. The hundred teachers at- 
tending found the program presented one of 
inspiration and much practical assistance. 

On Thursday morning the teachers were ad- 
dressed by Mr. C. M. Laverty, Divisional Su- 
perintendent, and Mr. J. Robson, Secretary of 
the Division. Mr. Laverty, who has newly 
taken over in this Division gave an interesting 
address “Observations from the Field”. He 
stressed the need for close supervision on the 
playground ; expressed his desire for indications 
of modernism in classrooms of the unit and 
advised all teachers to set aside anxious con- 
cern in anticipation of his visit. He enjoined all 
teachers on the staff to co-operate with the unit 
and work as a part of it. This thought was fur- 
ther enlarged upon by Mr. Robson who re- 
viewed the work of the Division during the 
past year and urged a greater degree of co- 
operation with the unit in future. 


The afternoon session on Thursday was de- 
voted to an iHustrated lecture by Mr. Cook 
of the Department of Health and to four Open 
Forum Discussions on Art, Enterprise and Social 
Studies. Mr. Cook’s illuminating talk on Hea!th 
Education in the school was accompanied by 
moving pictures which were greatly enjoyed. 
The Open Forums saw much spirited argument 
and were indicative of the generally active tone 
of the Convention. 

During the course of the evening teachers 
enjoyed a very fine banquet in the Elks Hall 
and later spent several hours dancing to the 
swingy rhythm of the Vermilion Orchestra. 

Friday morning found Convention members 
once more assembled. Mr. A. Macumber sum- 
med up results of standardized tests conducted 
throughout the Unit. Immediately following 
the Annual Meeting of the Vermilion District 
A.T.A. got under way. Mr. Raymond Shaul, our 
genial President, brought greetings from the 
Provincial Executive. Mr. Shaul carried a mes- 
sage very much appreciated by all of us dur- 
ing these diflicult times. He pointed the way 
of education during a time of war. He cau- 
tioned against introducing feelings of racial 
hatred and bitterness into classroom discussions. 

Three Committees reported to the Conven- 
tion: A Resolutions Committee, a Finance Com- 
mittee and a Nominations Committee. A large 
number of resolutions were introduced and 
dealt with. Two resolutions were outstanding. 
One sanctioned the salary schedule arrived at 
after negotiation between the Conference Com- 
mittee of the teachers and the Divisional Board. 
The other required that in future the Board 
of Trade in Vermilion be not requested to 
make a grant to the Convention. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Committee recommended 
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mon-concurrence with this resolution and was 
upheld in this by the Convention. This should 
be ‘borne in mind for next year. 

The following Executive was elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. J. A. Smith, Para- 
dise Valley; Vice-President, Mr. Arthur Elliott, 
Streamstown; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. Part, 
Vermilion. 

The closing session on Friday afternoon was 
occupied by a lecture by Mr. Hilton, Principal 
of the Edmonton Technical School. Mr. Hilton’s 
address “Minerals and World Power” was of 
intense interest in view of the present day in- 
ternational situation. It gave everyone who 
heard it a 1ew and enlightening slant on in- 
ternational politics and will long be remem- 
bered as an outstanding Convention feature. We 
ean heartily recommend Mr. Hilton to other As- 
sociations in the Province. 


WANHAM-BELLOY 


The Wanham-Belloy Sub-local held its fiz:+ 
fall meeting on September 23, at the home of 
Mrs. Prevost in Wanham. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Mr. S. Jones (re-elected). 
Vice-President, Mrs. May Simmons; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss G. Wishart; Councillor, Mr. E. J. 
Slettedahl; Press Correspondent, Miss N. Horne. 
The Teachers’ Convention tv be held in Spirit 
River on October 9th was discussed. We hope to 
= a full attendance at the next Sub-local meet- 
ng. 


CAMROSE LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the A.T.A. of Cam- 
rose Division No. 20 was held in the auditorium 
of the Camrose High School on October 12 and 
18th. In spite of adverse conditions of weather 
and roads a very good attendance was recorded. 
A hearty welcome was extended to the teachers 
by Mayor P. A. East and President P. Simonson. 
Mayor East also spoke in the interests of the 
Red Cross. Divisional Supt. C. H. Robinson and 
Mr. R. W. Campbell, chairman of the Divisional 
Board addressed the gathering. 

Mr. J. E. Appleby, Camrose, demonstrated a 
Literature lesson in Division II. Mr. R. O. 
Prichard, Bawlf, gave an interesting demon- 
stration in visual education. Instructive and 
interesting addresses were given by guest speak- 
ers. Mr. H. Gerry, Edmonton, spoke on behalf 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. Mr. Wat- 
son Thomson, Department of Extension, dis- 
cussed “International Conflicts and the Teacher.” 
“World Youth Problems”, was the topic chosen 
by Mr. Donald Cameron, also of the Department 
of Extension. Miss A. Moe, Centennial School, 
spoke on “English as Taught Through School 
Activities”. 

Sectional discussions were led by Miss F. Mc- 
Donald, Bashaw, and Miss B. Selness, Bawlf, 
in Division I; Mr. H. Lomness, Baldenstein, and 
Mr. Leon Endres, Sulitzelma, in Division II; Miss 
N. Bolch, Bashaw, and Mr. J. Stuart, Camrose, 
in Division III. 

The executive elected for the coming year 
is as follows: President, Mr. O. Olson; Vice- 
President, Miss M. McDonald; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. G. Agnew; Press Correspondent, Miss 
M. Kelterborn. 


DRUMHELLER CONVENTION 


Teachers’ Convention at Drumheller Filled 

with activity in 2-day Meet— 
Presided over by F. W. Wootton, M.A., a most 
succesful convention of school teachers of the 
Drumheller Inspectorate was held at the Drum- 
heller Central School and the Technical School 
October 5th and 6th, with about 175 teachers 
present from all part of the inspectorate. 

Rev. Canon W. P. Griffiths opened the pro- 
ceedings with an invocation,speaking of the 
British Empire and the present crisis. He main- 
tained that justice as portrayed by the teachings 
of Christ, would win in the end, and that teach- 
ers should have high ideals to live up to. 
Mayor A. P. Hanley, in extending a welcome 
to the delegates, touched on the importance of 
the future citizens of the country, while J. G. 
Dewar, chairman of the Drumheller School Board 
added his message of greeting. 

Representing the Drumheller School Division 
No. 30, J. G. Bagley complimented the teachers 
for their tact in placing their proposed salary 
schedule before the Board, and stated that it had 
resulted in a minimum of $840 having been 
arranged. He recommended a standing committee 
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of teachers to deal with problems before the 
Board. Mr. Bagley hoped for teacher co-opera- 
tion as the Board was striving for equal 
opportunities for all children in each school. 
The addresses of welcome were replied to by 
Miss Ruth Webber of Kirby School, and the 
President, Mr. Wootton, then reviewed fully 
the past year’s activity of the executive. 


Inspector W. E. Frame, M.A., spoke of the 
value of teachers’ conventions and advised tea- 
chers to keep themselves enthusiastic in the'r 
work—try new methods, he urged, and seck 
relaxation whenever possible. Mr. Frame ad- 
vocated a teachers’ library in connection with 
the Divisional Board, and asked for co-oper- 
ation between teachers and the Bozrd. 

Shepherd’s pipes were described by R. E. 
Yarwood of Rosedale, while his pupils gave a 
practical demonstration. Albert Poland, of Nac- 
mine, described choral reading and presented 
his pupils in a demonstration of this new 
fascinating type of group reading. Miss Frankie 
Cassidy gave a very practical demonstration in 
rhythmic exercises, while Mrs. F. W. Wootton, 
M.A., conducted a puppet show, relating the 
story with several assistants working the pup- 
pets. An address on the organization of Locals 
was given by Eric C. Ansley, A.T.A. represen- 
tative for South-Eastern Alberta. 

On Thursday evening a delightful banquet 
was held in Knox church assembly hall, followed 
by a dance in the Eik’s Hall. At the banquet. 
Mr. Wootton acted as chairman and community 
singing was led by J. M. F. Smith, with Miss 
Margaret Robinson at the piano. Miss Robinson 
also gave two splendid pianoforte renditions, 
while Mrs. A. L. Schrag presented two vocal 
solos. In a brief address, Mr. Frame spoke of 
the present war situation and said that we 
should thank God that we are living in a 
democracy. 


In the absence of H. E. Ingrey, M.L.A., Mr. 
Ash, M.L.A., spoke on co-operation between 
teachers, trustees, and the present government, 
oy — they = work together for the welfare 
of a 


Mrs. Wootton’s address on “Education and the 
home” was well received. Home has a great 
and powerful influence on children, she said. 

Dr. E. W. Coffin, principal of the Calgary 
Normal School, gave a somewhat witty address. 
Dealing with education, he stated that in Alberta 
it was free from political interference.A better 
training is needed for teachers—the Normal 
course is too short, the doctor said. 

On Friday, the following agenda was carried 
out: Primary Reading, Miss E. Clappison, Rose- 
dale; Elementary Science, Miss B. Marsh, Rose- 
dale; Vitalized Junior Business, Miss E. Legate, 
B.A.; Informal Discussion of Social Activities 
relating to Divisions 1 and 2; Physical Rec- 
reation for Boys, Gordon E. Taylor, Church 
Hill School; Art, Miss Margaret D. Shelton; 
Household Economics, Miss Margaret Clayton, 
B.Se.; General Shop, Neil Cameron; and an 
address on “Cult and Culture”, Dr. Coffin. 

On Friday afternoon a special adult matinee, 
“Life of Alexander Graham Bell”, was held in 
the Napier Theatre with a large crowd in at- 
tendance. The picture was well received. Mr. 
O. Sibbald’s Band from Michichi delighted the 
audience with Concert Music. 

The following officers of the Drumheller 

Local were in charge of all arrangements for 
the convention: 
Past President, Mr. Gordon E. Taylor; Pres- 
ident, Mr. F. W. Wootton, M.A.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Howard German; Secretary, Miss Christine 
O'Neill; Treasurer, Miss Esther Clappison; 
Press Correspondent, Mr. R. Darrah, B. Sc.; 
Executive: Miss H. Maynard, Mr. James Fitz- 
patrick, Mr. Roy Little. 


FOREMOST 


The Foremost A.T.A. Sub-local met in the 
school on September 80th. Officers elected for 
this term are: President, F. G. Hahn of Etzikom; 
Vice-President, J. D. Wilson of Foremost; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss A. Stewart of Foremost; 
Press Correspondent, F. Terriff of Foremost 
Councillors, V. Bohnet and D. Brown; Chair- 
man of Bargaining Committee, R. L. Bruce; 
Social Committee, Miss A. Teriff, Miss Helmers, 
Miss Adams and Miss Stewart. 

A program for future meetings was outlined. 
It is the intention of this local to have three 
guest speakers during the term. The Social Com- 
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mittee will be asked to have a definite program 
for each meeting. 

A reading course that could be circulated 
among the teachers was suggested. 

At the next meeting Salary Schedule will be 
discussed. At succeeding meetings, which: will 
be after the Medicine Hat and Lethbridge con- 
ventions, a schedule will be read and suggested 
changes discussed. Any necessary action will 
then be taken. Meetings are to be held on the 
third Saturday of each month. 


HIGH PRAIRIE-KIMIWAN 


The first joint convention of the High Prairie 
Local and the Kimiwan Sub-local of the A.T.A. 
was held in the B.P.O.E. Hall in McLennan on 
October 10th, with some forty teachers reg- 
istered. Owing to unfavorable weather and road 
conditions many were unable to attend. 

We were privileged to have as guest speakers 
Mr. Ottewell, Registrar of the University of 
Alberta, Mr. . H. Swift, instructor in the 
Edmonton Normal School ,and Mr. Barnett, 
General Secretary of the A.T.A. 

The morning session of the convention was 
opened with addresses of welcome by Mr. H. 
P. Thoreson, president of the Kimiwan Sub-local. 
Mr. Barnett next spoke briefly, bringing greet- 
ings from the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. 
Mr. Ottewell then briefly acknowledged his in- 
troduction to the convention. 

In his address, Mr. E. C. Stehelin, inspector of 
the McLennan Inspectorate, summarized Aims 
of teaching and the Responsibilities of the 
Teacher. Mr. L. E. Boucher, of High Prairie, 
in his address, on the subject, Social Studies in 
the Intermediate Grades told of methods em- 
ployed with particular emphasis on the cor- 
relation of Literature and Social Studies. Mr. 
Swift covered education in general by answering 
a series of questions submitted by the teachers. 

Mr. Ottewell opened the afternoon session by 
giving a most enjoyable and instructive talk 
on World Affairs, in which he outlined the 
events leading up to the present situation in 
Europe. 

Following this, Miss Mary McArthur of Faust 
spoke on the topic, Junior English, giving 
pertinent suggestions for remedial work. 

The Supervision of Reading based on the 
Summer School Course was the topic chosen 
by Sister Collette of Donnelly. Samples of tests 
and devices to improve reading standards were 
given. 

Miss Ethel Aikens of Faust spoke on Dra- 
matics, telling of the use and importance of 
dramatics in the classroom. 

The business session of the convention was 
featured by a general meeting of the A.T.A. 
with Mr. Barnett as speaker. Due to lack of 
time the meeting was restricted to a lively 
discussion on the Pension Scheme. It was 
decided that a meeting take place in the near 
future for the purpose of reorganizing the 
Locals and -Sub-locals of the Inspectorate. At 
six a most enjoyable banquet was served by the 
ladies of the local I.0.D.E. A dance sponsored 
by the McLennan B.P.O.E. added the final 
touch to a very enjoyable day. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The Marwayne-Streamstown Sub-local held 
its first fall meeting on September 17th in 
Streamstown, with Mr. Plater, President in the 
chair. At this reorganization meeting the fol- 
lowing executive was elected: President, Mr. A. 
Elliott; Vice-President, Mr. M. Johnstone; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss B. Carmichael; Councillor, 
Mr. L. Plater; and Press Correspondent, Miss G. 
Mersereau. The second meeting of this Sub-local 
was held in Marwayne, October 17, with the 
new executive in office. The progressive wide- 
awake spirit of the meeting was typical of 
this Sub-local’s activities. The main business 
of the evening concerned School Fair and 
Festival work. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to compile the results of the Stanford 
Tests used by the teachers last term. The high- 
light of the evening was an address by Mr. 
Green—“Home-Made Apparatus for the Inter- 
It was most interesting and 
was fully appreciated by all present. It was 
decided that future meetings be held on week 
nights rather than Saturdays, as previously. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The first meeting of the Smoky Lake Sub-local 
was held on September 30th in the office of the 
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Smoky Lake School Division. The new executive 
was elected as follows: President, Mr. J. Elas- 
chuk; Vice-President, Mr. G. Lambert; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss R. Holup; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. N. Makurenko. The President and Vice-Pres- 
ident were declared councillors automatically 
The field day was next dealt with. It was decided 
to hold the Field Day in the spring. The Field 
Day was to be promoted by a reappointment 
committee in which Warspite would be represen- 
ted. Agenda of meetings to follow was the next 
item. The executive is to work on suggestions 
submitted by members to make every meeting 
as interesting as possible. The Warspite staff 
invited the members to hold their next meeting 
at the Warspite High School on October 28. 
Eats were promised. 


THORHILD , 


The first meeting in the 19389 fall term of the 
Thorhild Sub-local was held in the Thorhild 
School on Saturday, September 9. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. E. J. Han- 
son; Vice-President, Miss Joanne Kmiczik; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. G. Hawrelak; Program 
Committee consisting of three members; Press 
Correspondents, Mr. J. Wynnychuk and Mrs. 
Helen Hanson. The main discussion centered 
around the School Fairs and Swine Club or- 
ganization in this area. Ways and means of 
raising funds for equipment for organized sport 


were discussed too. The meeting adjourned in 
the usual way. 


TOMAHAWK 


The Tomahawk Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing of the year at the home of Mrs. Martin 
Deksne on September 30th. The Treasurer's 
report showed a substantial cash balance from 
the Local Field Day last June. The following 
officers were elected by acclamation: President, 
Miss Ruby Deksne; Vice-President, Mrs. Marion 
McGinn; Secretary-Treasurer and Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss Ruth Whaley; Councillor, Miss 
Margaret Roper: Convener of the Athletic Com- 
mittee, Mr. Johann Overbo. Mr. Overbo kindly 
consented to lead a study group during the 
year on the Supervision of Reading. Arrange- 
ments were made for transportation to the 
Teachers’ Convention. 

Following a lively discussion it was decided 
to send suggestions for changes in School Fa'r 
Bulletin to the committee in charge of this work. 
Mrs. Overbo will be the hostess for the next 
meeting. Refreshments were served by the host- 
esses Miss Deksne and Miss Whaley. 


WASKATENAU 

The September meeting of the Waskatenau 
Local was held in Waskatenau School on 
Saturday, the 16th with fifteen members pres- 
ent. Mr. I. Nicoll presided. The main business 





In many classrooms today, boys and girls are developing 
the good habit of caring for gums as well as teeth. 


ODAY, many modern teachers are 

following the precepts of dental 
authorities—are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, healthy 
gums to sound, strong teeth. In regular 
classroom drills on gum massage, they 
demonstrate how—and why — gums 
should be given exercise whenever the 
teeth are brushed. 

It’s a simple lesson but a vital one. For 
many of the soft, creamy foods that are so 
common today deny gums the hard 
chewing they need. De- 
nied this healthful exer- 
cise, gums tend to grow 
tender and weak. Then, 





all too often, nature flashes that warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Regular massage gives the stimulation 
that lazy, underworked gums so often 
need—arouses circulation in the gum 
tissues. Sluggish gums awaken—they 
respond with a new, healthier soundness. 
And healthier gums mean brighter, 
stronger teeth, 

As an aid in the regular practice of gum 
massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is particu- 
larly helpful. For Ipana is especially de- 


signed not only to keep 
teeth bright and sparkling- 
ly clean but, with massage, 
to help keep gums firmer, 
more resistant to trouble. 
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of the meeting was the election of officers for 
the forthcoming year, with the following results: 
President, Miss N. Brown, Vice-President, Mr. 
R. M. McClung; Secretary, Mr. E. Cluechy; 
Social Convener, Miss D. Strawson; Educational 
Research, Mr. J. Krulak and Mr. Rosenthal. 
Mr. Rosenthal was again appointed as Rep- 
resentative of the Local to the Divisional Board. 
Arrangements were made for the Annual Track 
Meet to be held in Waskatenau on September 
30th. Mr. I. Nicoll was appointed Convener of 
the Track Meet and the final arrangements 
were left to him. It was decided to try and 
obtain three cups to be up for competition 
among the schools each year, one each for the 
highest scoring boy and girl and one for the 
highest scoring school. 

The October meeting of the Waskatenau 
A.T.A, Sub-local was held in the Waskatenau 
School on Saturday afternoon, the 14th. There 
were only seven members present due to the 
inclement weather and bad roads. Miss Brown 
presided. The recent fall convention was dis- 
cussed. After this we had a round table discus- 
sion on Social Studies and Current Events. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting on the first 
Saturday in November. 


TWO HILLS DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

The Annual Convention of the Two Hillis 
District Association was held at Two Hills on 
October 12th and 13th. Following the invocation 
by President Kostash, Mr. Aucoin of the Two 
Hills Board of Trade gave a short but pithy 
address, which included a hearty welcome to 
the teachers. President Wm. Kostash followed 
with a short address, stressing the teachers’ 
duty to work for the improvement of educa- 
tional conditions in spite of the shadow of world 
catastrophe. The Sub-local, besides being centres 
of social activity, must carry out the program 
of educational research decided upon at the 
Annual Convention, in the present case, remedial 
work in English. Mr. Kostash also advanced the 
novel idea that such research work might well 
be given equal credit with Summer School 
courses. The Local Secretary, Mr. Peter Shav- 
chook, gave an interesting paper, “Guidance 
in Enterprise”, in which he insisted that the 
program of enterprise work must be arranged 
to give the child the opportunity to meet sit- 
uations comparable to those met with in real life. 
The Supervisor, Mr. Fred Hannochko, spoke on 
“Administrative Problems”, and in the course 
of his address, congratulated the Executive on 
their work for the past year, during which 
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period, “a foundation has been laid for co-oper- 
ative negotiation of the teaching body with the 
administrative officials”. Mr. Freehill of Queenie 


Creek opened the afternoon session with a 
brisk address on Physical Training. He easily 
refuted the stock arguments against P.T.—‘“‘rural 
children get sufficient exercise; “children are 
given a bias towards militarism”, etc. The 
School Nurse, Miss H. Triska, R.N., dealt with 
health from the medical standpoint. Miss Triska 
stressed the value of examination of pupil; 
for defects which might interefere with their 
school progress. The burden of the nurse’s 
speech was prevention. Mathematics got its 
due with an address by Mr. M. Kulka, M. Sc., 
of Hairy Hill. The burden of his speech was that 
mistakes in mathematics are largely due to 
ignorance of the language involved. Mr. Yule, 
Supervisor of Vegreville Division, explained the 
new form of report which will mark an aband- 
onment of competitive marking, will stress the 
pupils’ attitudes, and, incidentally, will give 
the pupils the directives previously absent. 
The emphasis will be on effort, not as formerly. 
on accomplishment. Both personal attitudes and 
social ones will be measured, the emphasis thus 
passing from subject matter to pupil. Dr. 
MeNally, the next speaker, stated that the De- 
partment of Education attempts to give leader- 
ship to the Activity Program. Alberta was given 
credit for its advanced position in education, 
for its curriculum and methodology decided 
upon as a result of “the best judgement of the 
best teachers’. On Friday morning, Inspector F. 
Hannochko spoke on “Travelling Libraries’. 
Briefly, there are a number of zones each con- 
taining seven or eight schools, each of which 
received a box of books early in September. 
The teachers are made responsible for passing 
the boxes on according to a schedule. Beginning 
with about forty books, each travelling library 
will, before the year is over, consist of a hundred 
books. Duplication is avoided but a few spare 
copies of books are available where the size of 
the class makes duplication necessary, Mr. 
Hannochko was followed by Mr. E. M. Jones of 
Alberta University. Mr. Jones, who is well-known 
for his work in the Little Theatre, spoke on 
Dramatics with reference to rural schools. An- 
other guest speaker, Mr. H. R. Leaver of Edmon- 
ton, spoke on “English in Intermediate Schools’’. 
with special reference to Literature. The speak- 
er contrasted English, with its lack of perman- 
ent standards, to mathematics. The address 
of the District President, Mr. Wm. Kostash, 
must be briefly summarized. Hitlerism is a 
temporary disease; meanwhile the teachers’ work 
must go on. Teachers may be accused of selfish- 
ness or even of disloyalty. Loyalty however, 


is not docile acceptance of the things as they 
are. Quoting Archbishop Mannor, the speaker 
alluded to the wealth, produced by the sweat 
and blood of the nations, now being poured out 
tor work of destruction, yet in peace-time the 
ery was: “Where is the money coming from?” 
Federal aid is an increasing necessity, and must 
be advocated in and out of season. True, Alberta 
teachers are in a comparatively favorable pos- 
ition in Canada, but only in view of the impos- 
sible conditions in some other provinces. Failure 
of teachers to struggle for better conditions is 
helping to perpetuate the very system that has 
produced the present war. Canada is fourth 
among the trading nations of the world. What 
is needed is the placing of the educational 
burden on profit-making enterprises, not on 
real estate alone. Mr. Kostash’s speech was well 
received. 

Mr. Shaul, President of the A.T.A. gave an 
inspiring address along with quotations 
from “The B.C. Teacher’. The latter stressed 
the impermanence of the present situation and 
the permanence of the “eternal verities”, such 
as the common interest of all humanity, who, 
save for a few crazed, or self seeking individ- 
uals, long for peace and progress. The “hate 
propaganda” of 1914-18 was mentioned,only 
to be deplored. President Shaul, in approving 
Federal aid to education, told of the primitive 
ox-cart conditions of life in parts of Quebec, 
a province where school attendance is optional, 
and where illiteracy is rife, The speaker men- 
tioned a recent conference in New York of the 
“Congress for Education for Democracy”, at 
which meeting the keynote was the education 
of minorities in a democracy, which latter task 
was proclaimed the task of the parent gov- 
ernment. Such education of minorities is a 
safeguard against Fascism... President Shaul 
forecast the probability of teachers’ being asked 
to contribute a portion of the salaries to some 
worthy cause made necessary by the war. It 
was suggested that teachers respectfully reply 
that all such services are a responsibility of the 
government which should raise the money from 
taxation of which the teachers will contribute 
their share 


BRUDERHEIM-LAMONT 

The Bruderheim-Lamont Sub-local held _ its 
first meeting of the schoo] term in the Walker 
School at Bruderheim on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, October 21. The following officers for 
the year were elected: Honorary President, 
Mr. Gibson; President, Mr. Bev. Facey; Vice- 
President, Miss Elsie Gerlitz; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. T. C. Schofield; Councillor for Division- 
al Local, Mrs. N. Lucas; Press Reporter, Ken- 
neth Tookey. Mr. MacDougall gave an interesting 
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account of pioneer teaching in the Bruder- 
heim-Lamont district. He was followed by Mr. 
E. V. Ross who spoke on the importance of the 
Youth-Training Program. The lively question 
period which followed his remarks suggests 
keen interest in the Youth-Training Movement. 
Lunch was served by Mrs. Facey and the Walker 
School staff. 


PONOKA 

The teachers of the Ponoka School met on 
Tuesday, October 17, for the purpose of forming 
a Sub-local. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. R. E. Rees; Vice-President, Miss 
D. Atwood; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. Mut- 
tart; Press Correspondent, Mr. W. C. McIntosh. 
It was decided to hold meetings on the first 
Thursday of each month, the next meeting to 
be held on November 10th at 8 p.m. in the 
Ponoka School. Ail teachers of the Ponoka 
division are cordially invited to attend. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


A meeting of the Redwater-Opal Sub-local 
was held at the Fedorah teacherage on October 
18th. Even though the roads were muddy we 
had a good attendance. Films for the projec- 
tion lantern have been secured and they will 
soon be shown in our schools. 

An educational week programme is to be 
staged at Eastgate Hall on November 9th. 
Everyone in attendance is promised a worth- 
while evening. All the schools of this Sub-local 
are going to participate. 

Our next meeting is to be held at the Hill 
Point School on November 15th. We are going 
to have a round table discussion on the “‘Teach- 
ing of Social Studies”. The Sub-local nov- 
elty dance was postponed due to bad roads, 
and is now going to take place on November 
8rd at Egremont. A tasty lunch served by the 
Misses Sawka and Malowney was greatly ap- 
preciated. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 


The Lethbridge Northern Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the term at Picture Butte on 
October 5th. Mr. L. Smith of Picture Butte pre- 
sided. At the completion of unfinished busi- 
ness remaining from the previous term, officers 
for the ensuing term were elected. The new 
slate was as follows: President, Mr. L. Smith; 
Vice-President, Miss E. Aldous; Secretary, Mr. 
R. W. Hendry; Press Correspondent, Mr. S. 
Potter; Geographical Representatives, Mr. A. 
Moore and Mr. D. Patterson. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. L. King were chosen as Sub-local repre- 
sentatives to the Lethbridge Divisional Board. 
A number of recommendations were made and 
given to these representatives to present at 
the next meeting of the Local. Following a 
discussion of plans for a social evening in the 
future, a delicious lunch was served by the 
Picture Butte staff. The next meeting will be 
held at Turin on November 9th, at 8 p.m. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


Ninety-one teachers registered at the annual 
Teachers’ Convention held at Grande Prairie on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 16 and 17. The 
number present was considered quite remark- 
able in the face of the terrible condition of the 
roads. 

A number of very interesting speakers were 
heard throughout the Convention which was 
brought to a close by a delightful and enjoy- 
able banquet served in the basement of St. 
Paul's United Church on Tuesday evening, thus 
bringing the convention to a happy conclusion. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming term: Hon. President, C. Johnson. In- 
spector of Schools; Past-President, H. C. Mels- 
ness; President, T. Mel Fowler, Grande Prairie; 
Vice-President, H. L. King, Beaverlodge; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss L. Johnson, Clairmont. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 








~ ] Answers to 
f «. Mathematics for Everyday Use, rage 


i - Tor Il. Each, postpaid 
_ Answers to 


Highways Ill or IV. Each, postpaid . .25¢ 
-. Answers to 

--. Highways V or VI (ready November 

_ 16th) Each, postpaid 25c 
Report Cards—Samples and prices on 
Pi request. 
- Ready-Made Enterprises for Divisions I and 
_If (Send for list). 


_ USEFUL WORK BOOKS FOR JUNIOR 
GRADES 
Beginning Arithmetic — Numberland 
It’s Fun to Play with Numbers 
Learn to Read Play Book 
Fun in Reading 


Any of above titles, each postpaid ...,25¢— 


Commercial Printers & Office 
Outfitters Ltd. 


“The School Supply House of Southern Alberta’”’ 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


Klever Dress Shop 


Metcalfe Block, 3rd Avenue South 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
Operated by Supina Mercantile 
——_ae 


We have a wide variety of 

coats, dresses and millinery at 

prices to suit every pocket- 
book. 


ot 
NEW ARRIVALS DAILY 


WELCOME! 
School Teachers 


Next to having naturally curly hair, is the joy of having a really 
good permanent wave... and in EATON’S Beauty Salon, it’s a pleasure, 
not an ordeal! Come in and see the lovely things we will do to your hair 
. . begin to enjoy your New wave NOW! 


EVER HAVE AN OIL MANICURE? It’s an 
adventure in vanity... the warmed and fragrant oil 
soaking stubborn cuticle to utter obedience... paving 
the way for shapely nails, smooth finger tips, and 
whichever of our jewel-tinted polishes catches your 
eye, Your hands will look exquisite . . . feel glorious! 


Each 65c Other Manicures, each 50c 


TEACHERS ! Welcome to Calgary .... 


You are cordially invited to make EATON’S Calgary Store your 


Shopping Headquarters. 





A) Edmonton, Alta. 


The § MILLIONTH} There’s no better guide-post for your 


next typewriter choice than this... 


Serial No. 5,000,000: 


The &% MILLIONTH UNDERWOOD! 


Last MONTH, this history-making Underwood rolled off the production 
line. Think of it... in addition to a tremendous production of Portables, 
Underwood has produced and sold Five Million Standard Typewriters! Here 
is incontestible proof of dominant and continuing popularity of Underwood. 


Only mechanical superiority could win for Underwood such universal 
preference. Only supreme operating ease, faultless work and irreducible 
economy, evidenced by the performance of Five Million Standard Under- 
woods, could ho/d that preference. 


Follow the lead of millions of wise 
typewriter buyers the world over... let 
the Underwood bring unapproachable eget ae alle 
typing performance into your school a. 3. Weths, Feseltents 5. Samah. eee neta 
oday. 


The UNDERWOOD “ Master ”’ 


Embodies 18 exclusive time-and-money saving features]! 











